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Among the States 
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California Truck Legislation.—A California bill in- 
creasing the penalties for overloaded trucks on State 
highways and prohibiting suspension of any part of the 
penalty on second conviction has been signed into law by 
the Governor. rhe bill provides mandatory fines for over- 
loaded vehicles from $10 for 1,000 to 1,500 pounds of 


overload up to $1,000 for 12,501 pounds of overload. 


Rhode Island Department of Administration.- 
Among bills passed at the 1951 session in Rhode Island 
was legislation setting up an integrated, comprehensive 
Department of Administration. The new department 
embraces all previous finance department divisions, such 
as budget, comptroller, taxation and purchasing; takes 
over the functions of the civil service agency; and super- 
sedes the public buildings division, the automotive pool, 
all central tabulating services and mimeographing serv- 
ices which had been in separate agencies. Eventually, it 
is planned that motor vehicle registry will also be in- 
tegrated in the new department, but this will require 
further legislation. Howard A. Kenyon, veteran State 
Budget Director has been named first Commissioner of 
the department. A number of other reorganization bills 
were also passed, as well as authorization for a constitu- 
tional convention and provision for Rhode Island’s first 
consolidation of the general statutes since 1938. 


Wisconsin Budget Law. Wisconsin’s new 
budget law, signed June 7 by Governor Kohler, nearly 
all State expenditures will be included in the executive 
budget, and thus will be subject to review by the Gover- 
nor and Legislature. Formerly, less than one-third of the 
State’s expenditures were subject to such review. Such 
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items as highway, conservation, veterans’ rehabilitation, 
and various institutional revolving funds were reviewed 
only by boards and administrators. The new plan does 
not divert any such funds, but permits the Governor and 
the Legislature to integrate them into the State’s over- 
all spending program. 


New Jersey Co-operation.— Measures for interstate co- 
operation were prominent in legislation adopted by the 
New adjourned. One act 
authorizes the Governor to enter interstate civil defense 


Jersey Legislature recently 
and disaster compacts. Another authorizes construction, 
vehicular bridge or 
tunnel across the Delaware River between Camden and 
Philadelphia by the Delaware Rivei Joint Commission; 
the act, which prescribes powers of purchase, bond issu- 
ance, and other functions, requires the written consent 
of the Governors of New Jersey and Pennsylvania before 
construction begins. A third law approves a Delaware 
River Basin Water Commission of three: members each 
from New Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania to de- 
velop water resources of the basin under a compact to 
be entered into by the three Governors. 


operation, and maintenance of a 
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Oregon Legislation.—Oregon’s 1951 Legislative Assem- 
bly set records both for length of session and amount of 
legislation. The 116-day session was 19 days longer than 
that of 1949, when a g7-day record was set. Oregon's 
main tax program calls for use of all of its $32 million 
surplus income tax money, creation of an interim tax 
study committee, and referral to the people in Novem- 
ber, 1952, of a bill to limit future State property tax 
levies to about $10 million a year. 


J 
Pennsylvania Civil Defense.—Among enactments by 
Pennsylvania’s legislative session to date have been rati- 
fication of the interstate civil defense and disaster com- 
pact and adoption of a major, basic civil defense act. 
Another new law authorizes political subdivisions to 
make necessary appropriations for civil defense. 


= 
Anti-Subversion Legislation.—Governor Williams has 
signed into law a measure which makes subversive acts 
in Michigan punishable by life imprisonment or by 
lesser terms, in the discretion of the courts. It is a felony 
under the new law to conceal knowledge of subversive 
acts or to join any organization known by the member 
to be subversive. Corporations are forbidden to lend 
money or furnish services to subversive individuals or 
organizations, under penalty of forfeiture of charter or 
fines up to the amount of total assets. A second measure 
prohibits any person from bequeathing any part of his 
estate to any organization created to use such bequest 
for subversive purposes. 

* 
Massachusetts Death Penalty.—One of the acts of the 
current session of the Massachusetts Legislature has been 
to abolish the mandatory death penalty for murder in 
the first degree and to make life imprisonment an alter- 
native. 

os 
Lake Tahoe Cooperation.—Unusually prompt response 
to the recommendations of the Nevada-California Com- 
mittee on Lake Tahoe has been made by the Legislatures 
of Nevada and California. Nevada enacted provisions to 
permit incorporation of fire districts and sewer districts 
that may overlap State lines and adopted regulations 
concerning use of speed boats. Nevada also followed the 
committee’s recommendation to permit the State Fish 
and Game Commission to enter into agreements with 
neighboring States in regard to fishing licenses and regu- 
lations. California, in turn, has amended its fire and 
sewer district laws to permit their application across 
State lines and has given its State Fish and Game Com- 
mission the same powers Nevada gave hers. The Com- 
mittee believed that enactment of these laws would 
largely care for the area’s immediate problems. 

a 
Vermont Bonus.—Vermont is acting to pay a bonus to 
veterans of the Korean campaign. A bill authorizing such 
payments was passed early in the 1951 session, and 








Adjutant General Murdock A. Campbell recently an- 
nounced that his office was processing claims for bonus 
payments. Upon separation, veterans are entitled to a 
maximum of $120, based on a rate of $10 per month of 
service up to twelve months. Only enlisted service men 
and women are eligible. 


Transportation Facilities.—The Pennsylvania Turn- 
pike is now authorized to be integrated with a similar 
superhighway at its western end in Qhio and at the 
eastern boundary in New Jersey. Recent Pennsylvania 
legislation will permit extension to the New Jersey line 
on the Delaware River and construction of a bridge 
across the river, either alone or in conjunction with the 
New Jersey Turnpike Authority. The Pennsylvania toll 
pike now has been used by more than 25 million mo- 
torists in ten years. Revenue for the period has exceeded 
$42 million. Meanwhile, the Port of New York Authority 
has approved plans for construction of a new $85 mil- 
lion tunnel under the Hudson River between New Jer- 
sey and New York. Assent by the Governors of the two 
States is required before construction can begin. 

& 
Taxing Federal Property.—Wisconsin’s voters recent- 
ly approved an amendment to the State constitution 
providing that State and local governments may tax 
Federal property if Congress consents. The constitution 
previously provided that no tax on land which was the 
property of the United States should be imposed, but the 
State Supreme Court had indicated that this restriction 
was effective only so long as Congress did not give its 
consent. Twenty-one States retain provisions exempting 
all Federal property from State and local taxation. Since 
Jan. 1, 1945, however, eighteen States have repealed all 
constitutional or statutory impediments to such taxation 
if Congress expressly consents to it. 

8 
Small Business and Defense.—Iwenty-seven States 
have organized small business commissions or have as- 
signed to existing agencies duties relating to the role of 
small business in defense, it is reported by the Defense 
Production Administration, which had suggested such 
action. Twelve additional States have indicated intent 
to form such commissions, the administration adds. 

Programs vary among the States, but in general the 
commissions are described as seeking to help small busi- 
ness in such ways as the following: helping them to con- 
vert to defense production and find new markets; ex- 
plaining the effects of Federal controls and regulations; 
supporting reasonable demands for scarce materials; aid- 
ing in selling to Federal agencies and their prime con- 
tractors; encouraging or conducting research for substi- 
tute materials; helping to improve managerial tech- 
niques; reviewing manpower requirements and wage- 
price regulations. 

Almost all the commissions, according to the Defense 
Production Administration, are making detailed inven- 
tories of plant facilities in their States and are organiz- 
ing, or have organized, cooperating committees at the 
community level. 

* 
Fair Trade Laws.—State “fair trade” laws, which have 
been enacted by forty-five States, were dealt a severe 
blow by a recent decision of the United States Supreme 
Court. The court ruled specifically that the Louisiana 
statute on this subject could not bind merchants who 
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had refused to sign agreements against price cutting, 
Under most of the State laws, non-signers could be com. 
pelled to comply with price agreements even though 
they had not so agreed. State action in this field has 
been under the authority of the so-called Miller-Tydings 
amendment of 1937 to the Federal Anti-Trust (Sherman) 
Act. 

” 
Pipeline Regulation.— Iwo recent United States Sy. 
preme Court decisions have upheld the rights of the 
States to regulate the transportation of oil and natural 
gas by interstate pipelines. In the case of Panhandle 
Eastern Pipe Line Company it was held that a company 
must secure State approval (in this instance, Michigan) 
before selling natural gas if it is to be sold in competi- 
tion with an established utility. In the Champlin Re. 
fining Company case, the court ruled that corporations 
carrying their own oil in their own pipelines were not 
subject to Federal regulation. Thus, by implication, this 
is a subject which the States may regulate if they so 
desire. 

s . 
Legislative Immunity.— The time-honored privilege of 
legislators to act and speak in their legislative activities 
without fear of legal liability has been sustained by the 
United States Supreme Court in a case affecting mem- 
bers of the California Legislature. The decision came 
on a suit for damages against members of the California 
Senate Fact-Finding Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties. In an eight-to-one decision, the Court found that 
the principle of legislative immunity must be preserved, 
“not for private indulgence” but for the public good. 

* 
Massachusetts Court Decisions.—Ihe Supreme Judi- 
cial Court of Massachusetts has ruled that the $54 million 
old-age assistance liberalization program approved by a 
referendum vote of the electorate last November is null 
and void. Direct reason for the court action was a defect 
in the summarization of the proposal as it appeared on 
the ballot. Had the proposal gone into effect, it would 
have given Massachusetts the most liberal public as 
sistance program for the aged of any State. In another 
recent decision, the court declared that a person is not 
eligible for unemployment compensation benefits when 
the type of work he has done in the past has been elim- 
inated by technological improvements. 

* 
New Jersey Stock Seizure.—IThe United States Su 
preme Court has upheld the right of New Jersey to seize 
stocks and unpaid dividends on them when the location 
of their owner remains unknown for 14 years. In 1946, 
the New Jersey Legislature enacted a law calling for such 
seizure of personal property by the State after the stip 
ulated period had elapsed. In a five-to-four opinion, the 
Court majority held that final claims by some State other 
than New Jersey for the same property would have to be 
decided in separate litigation if the question ever arose. 
A minority dissent declared that the rights of all States 
should not depend on a “race of diligence.” 

2 
Surgery for the Blind.—Surgery to remedy eye defects 
when this is feasible has been included in an Arizona 
policy for a shift from dependency to rehabilitation of 
the blind. During April 20 operations were performed to 
restore sight to persons on the State's aid-to-the-blind 
rolls. If surgery is indicated and the blind person refuses, 
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the Arizona law provides that he shall be taken off the 
blind assistance rolls. The program is expected to cut the 
blind assistance case load substantially. 
Ss 

Florida Constitutional Proposals.—Three measures 
of state-wide effect are among eleven proposed constitu- 
tional amendments submitted by Florida’s recent legis- 
lative session for vote by the people in the 1952 general 
election. 

One of the amendments would earmark for thirty 
years a portion of the State’s revenues from automobile 
license tags for school construction. Adoption, it is 
indicated, would permit immediate construction of some 
$i50 million worth of school buildings throughout the 
State. 

Another amendment would increase the membership 
of the Florida Supreme Court from seven to ten and 
would transfer from the Governor to the Chief Justice 
the power to assign Circuit Judges throughout the State. 

A third proposal would authorize the Legislature to 
grant “home rule”’ charters to counties similar to those 
now held by municipalities. 

2 
Utah Ceremony.—State, local and railroad officials re- 
cently unveiled a monument that, after 82 years, pays 
tribute to the linking of the first transcontinental rail- 
road. The new granite shaft is in Ogden, Utah, at the 
main entrance to Ogden’s Union Station. The famous 
“gold spike” which originally signified the linking of the 
coast-to-coast railroad was placed at Promontory, Utah, 
which became a ghost town some fifty years ago when a 
cutoff was built across Great Salt Lake. 

Ww 
TV for Education.—The New York State Board of 
Regents has proposed a state-wide television network for 
educational purposes. The board plans to ask the Legis- 
lature next year for a $3.5 million appropriation to con- 
struct the necessary transmitters. These would virtually 
blanket the State. The plan, by far the most comprehen- 
sive of its kind, came to public attention when applica- 


tion was filed in Washington with the Federal Com- . 


munications Commission for the setting aside of televi- 
sion channels to accomplish the project. 
® 
Traffic Speeds.—Twenty-three States have reported the 
results of 621 speed studies conducted in 1950 on main 
rural highways, the U.S. Bureau of Public Roads 
announced recently. For all vehicles they showed an 
average speed of 47.4 miles per hour, just .2 mile slower 
than reported for 1949. Average speed of passenger cars 
was 48.7 miles per hour, precisely the same as the year 
before. There considerable between 
regions, and speeds naturally tended to be lower in the 
more densely populated sections of the East than else- 
where. Thus for eight reporting States in the New 
England, Middle Atlantic, and South Atlantic regions 
the average passenger car speed was 44.6 miles per hour; 
for fifteen States of the Middle West, West, and South- 
west, 50.9 miles per hour. In the eight eastern States, 
26 per cent of the passenger cars exceeded fifty miles 
per hour; in the other fifteen States, 51 per cent. 
a 

State Rackets Squad in Michigan.—A specially-trained 
State rackets squad has been organized in Michigan to 
assist local authorities in combatting gambling and nar- 
cotics, Williams State Police Comniis- 


were variations 


Governo! and 


sioner Donald S$. Leonard announced recently. The 
squad, consisting of one sergeant and four officers, will 
receive special training with the Detroit vice squad and 
with the Federal narcotics bureau in Detroit. Its chief 
function will be the breaking up of handbooks, numbers 
games, and narcotics rings in areas near Detroit, where 
city police lack jurisdiction but will be available to other 
communities on request. 

a 
Idaho Revenue Gains.—A big jump in Idaho’s tax re- 
ceipts during the first ten months of the current fiscal 
year is reported. Receipts from all State tax sources were 
$2,345,771 higher than for a similar ten-month period 
in 1949-50. Biggest gain was in income taxes—$1,111,097 
above those of last year. 

eB 
Property Tax Programs.—Programs of various States 
to improve property tax assessment procedures have been 
bringing good results, a summary by the Federation of 
Tax Administrators indicates. In Kentucky property 
tax collections for the first nine months of this fiscal 
year are 6.5 per cent ahead of those for the same period 
last year; the Kentucky Department of Revenue credits 
this to technical assistance to local assessors provided 
under special legislation of 1949 as well as to higher 
property values. All reappraisals under Colorado’s re- 
appraisal program were expected to be complete by 
about the present time, permitting the placing of that 
State on the new valuation basis for 1951 taxes, payable 
in 1952. In West Virginia the State Tax Commissioner 
has suggested a number of improvements in assessment 
procedures and a program of in-service training for all 
assessment personnel. North Dakota’s legislature has 
authorized the Legislative research committee to make a 
special study of property assessments. 

. 
Nevada Study Program.—A heavy study program faces 
the four-man Legislative Counsel Bureau of Nevada dur- 
ing the coming biennium. Among subjects on which the 
Legislature has directed it to report in 1953 were the 
structure and over-all operation of the State Highway 
Department; possible revision of the State’s election 
laws; need for and practicability of establishing a State 
home for aged persons; and needs of the State’s aid-to- 
handicapped-children program. 

. 
Kentucky Finance Reporting.—An outstanding con- 
tribution to public finance reporting is to be found in 
the mid-century report of the Kentucky Department of 
Revenue, submitted recently to the Governor. A 70-page 
booklet was issued, handsomely illustrated with draw- 
ings, charts, and photographs. In entertaining but tech- 
nically accurate fashion it tells the story of taxation in 
Kentucky from 1776 to June 30, 1950, the close of the 
mid-century fiscal year. The story was written by William 
G. Herzel, Director of Research for the Department of 
Revenue, and his staff, who spent a year in historical 
research. 

Design and makeup of the report are imaginative. 
The cover is an original, mural-type drawing in color 
showing a frontiersman and his family passing the toll 
gate at a backwoods settlement. Other full-page photo- 
graphs depict Kentucky’s historical development. They 
include reproductions of old-time ledger sheets and two 
double-page charts showing how money was raised and 
spent from 1792 to 1950. 








From 1792 to 1920 the tax on property yielded more 
than half of the total revenue. In 1920 a gasoline tax 
of 1 cent a gallon was enacted, which was increased 
to 7 cents in 1948. The gasoline tax now produces $42 
million a year and is the largest revenue producer in Ken- 
tucky. The present tax structure took shape in the early 
1930's, with the decline of the property tax and the en- 
actment of sales taxes and personal and corporate in- 
come taxes. The present structure, basically unchanged 
since 1936, produced $117,143,815 in 1950. 


Legislative Interim Committees.— The Michigan Leg- 
islature has created 34 interim committees to study a 
wide range of State governmental problems. Committees 
will conduct extensive investigation of administration, 
studying administrative rules, procedures, and organiza- 
tion, and continuing the work of the “Little Hoover 
Committee” on reorganization. Also under study will be 
a variety of public welfare problems, including unem- 
ployment compensation, mental health, crippled chil- 
dren, disability insurance, and the work of the State sex 
deviate commission. Committees will look into financial 
problems, giving special attention to sales tax evasions, 
gasoline prices and taxes, and the revenue systems of 
other States and of the National government. Additional 
investigations will cover highway and marine safety, reg- 
ulation of submerged oil deposits, highway construction 


and maintenance, State office building plans, the State 
school code, judicial salaries, civil defense appropria. 
tions, codification of the public utility laws, dairy indus. 
try problems, flood control, agriculture department 
expenditures, ferry services, the State motor pool, bread 
quality, deer herds, and hunting. 
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Nevada Livestock Protection.—An all-out battle 
against further spread of the poisonous range weed, 
halogeton, will begin shortly in Nevada. The weed is 
threatening livestock in five western States. In the Nevada 
campaign the Department of Agriculture will head up 
the program. Federal and county agencies will partici- 
pate, and the State Highway Department will build 
access roads into infested areas wherever possible. 


Interstate Fishing.—Arizona and Nevada have com- 


pleted an interstate agreement covering fishing on waters 
formed by the Colorado River between the two States, 
A special license will permit fishing on either side of the 
State line in Lake Mead and Lake Mohave. The agree. 
ment was worked out at the insistence of Governor Pyle 
of Arizona and Governor Russell of Nevada after pre. 
vious attempts had broken down. In addition to its li- 
censing provisions the agreement unifies fishing regula- 
tions on the waters affected. 


The Role of the States 


Cullen B. Gosnell and Lynwood M. Holland, 
and Local Government in the United States. Prentice 
Hall, Inc., New York, 1951, $6.65. 

This is intended primarily as a textbook for courses 
in State and local government. The authors present 
much factual information about the structure, function- 
ing and inter-relationships of those units of government. 
They discuss the role of the States in the Union in 
terms of constitutional and statutory provisions and 
court decisions, without, however, attempting a _phil- 
osophical treatment of that subject. 

The text is written with firm conviction that the 
continuance of strong State governments is necessary 


State 


if the best interests of the people are to be served. 
The authors insist that the States are more important 
today than ever, and they hold that the streamlining of 
State governments and the emergence of new trends in 
State-Federal cooperation make it possible for the States 
to provide services more efficiently for their citizens. 
The book includes a long chapter on civil and political 
rights which reflects the authors’ realization that this is an 
area in which State governments face problems of increas. 
ing complexity. Similar emphasis is given to the effects of 
political parties on State operations. Numerous tables 
help the reader gain a clearer understanding of the struc. 
ture and operation of State and local government. 
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School District Reorganization in Illinois 


A Case History in Accomplishment 


By HARLAN BEEM* 


LTHOUGH this paper is concerned primarily 
with school reorganization in Illinois, the 
background leading up to the present reform 

movement is typical of the situation in most States. 
At least twenty-two States are now engaged in some 
phase of school reorganization. In others there have 
been recent attempts to obtain enabling legislation 
to initiate programs. 

A few States have solved the problem of local 
school administration for many years to come. But 
the majority are either in the process of change or 
have yet to begin a substantial reduction in school 
units. A number of States, where complete school 
consolidation was achieved a generation ago, now 
find need for further reorganization. 

Impetus for the concern of State governments 
in this subject is of two types. First, their constitu- 
tions generally charge State governments with the 
major responsibility for furnishing an efficient sys- 
tem of free public schools. In the discharge of that 
duty, State officials inevitably encounter the need for 
establishing districts capable of giving the best 
service. 

More immediate pressure comes from financial 
strictures. The mounting necessity for increased 
State aid has made it necessary for State fiscal au- 
thorities to cast about for ways of getting maximum 
service for dollars expended. 

A member of a State legislature who is preoccu- 
pied with other pressing governmental problems 
finds the persistent plea of the schools for money 
bewildering—and annoying! Sometimes he may be 
bored by the convincing story of current financial 
needs; the story was equally convincing last session, 
the one before that, and as far back as his knowl- 
edge goes. When, occasionally, the legislature has 
been able to meet in full the financial requests made 
by the schools, the next session is met with no less 
demands. 

Since 1907, in Illinois, at least nineteen special 
commissions have been created by the Legislature 
*Mr. Beem, Field Secretary of the Illinois Association of 
School Boards, has observed school reorganization efforts in 
Illinois from several vantage points. As a research assistant at 
the University of Illinois he was co-author of a research cir- 
cular it issued on reorganization. As a county Superintendent 
of Schools, he was intimately concerned in planning and ef 
fecting a reduction of the county’s school districts from 129 
to g. As research analyst for the Illinois Association of Schoo] 
Boards he has participated in legislative planning and has 
served as consultant to school boards in many counties. 
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School district reorganization in Illinois 
has been attracting nation-wide attention. 
It has reduced the total of districts from al- 
most 12,000 in 1945 to less than 4,600 in 
1951. In this article, Mr. Beem, after dis- 
cussing the case for consolidation as it exists 
in many States, reviews key factors that 
helped make Illinois’ reorganization a fact. 
He personally questions the wisdom of 
some phases of the Illinois program, but 
that is not the point of this article. His 
purpose here is to show how a grass-roots 
movement, which included groups that 
earlier had opposed reorganization, made a 
phenomenal degree of consolidation pos- 


sible. 











or the Governor to find solutions to school prob- 
lems. The legislative commission of 1947 referred to 
the “parade” of school commissions peculiar to 
this century in Illinois.' Virtually the same lan- 
guage was used in a report to the Legislature in 
New York in 1938. This latter report further con- 
cluded that the very persistence of financial prob- 
lems argued that money alone could not solve 
them.’ It concluded that no amount of money could 
make some schools satisfactory because of the basic 
inadequacies of the district organization. 

Similar findings of an advisory commission to the 
Governor of Illinois in 1949 pointed out as an ob- 
vious fact that increased State support of inade- 
quate districts postpones rather than hastens actual 
solutions to the problems.’ This has been brought 
out repeatedly in Illinois, as in most other States. 
In 1925, Fletcher Harper Swift summarized the 
situation in Illinois by noting that every. authorita- 
tive study for one hundred years had called atten- 
tion to the hopelessness of equalizing educational 


1 School Finance and Tax Commission: State § ipport of 
Public Education in Illinois. The Commission, Springfield, 
Illinois, 1947- 


2 Grace, Alonzo G., and Moe, Gustave A., State Aid and 
School Costs. Regents Inquiry Into the Character and Cost of 
Public Education, New York, 1938 


‘Report of the Advisory Commission” IJ/linois School 
Board Journal. Vol XVI No. 2, p. 53, Springfield, Illinois, 
1949. 
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opportunity in that State without fundamental 
change in the district system of schools.‘ 


~ RE IS a serious school building shortage today. 
For 20 years school construction has been below 
normal—through nine years of depression, six of 
war shortages, and five of inflation. The accumu- 
lated lag in capital outlay alone poses a major prob- 
lem. And to this building problem we must add 
the effect of an unprecedented increase in the birth- 
rate. There were half again as many children under 
school age in 1950 as in 1940. 

This imminent avalanche of students bids fair to 
double high school enrollments in a few years. But 
that still does not tell the complete story. The in- 
crease in potential school population is not uni- 
form. Some areas are declining rapidly in popula- 
tion while others absorb all of the increase. The 
continued mechanization of farms, the increased 
ease of transportation, and other factors brought 
about a record exodus from rural areas between 
1942 and 1944. Suburban areas continue to mush- 
room. 

Many schools no longer need existing building 
facilities; other areas cannot erect school buildings 
fast enough. No system of schools based on small 
areas for major tax support can withstand shocks 
of the sort outlined above. 

There is a serious personnel shortage. Between 
193g and 1944 a mass exodus from the teaching 
profession occurred. The shortage continues. There 
are not enough people training for teaching in our 
colleges to meet the increases needed to match the 
birthrate, disregarding normal replacements and 
continued withdrawal from the profession. 

In addition, we have a serious financial crisis. The 
problems summarized above breed financial trou- 
bles. Inflation adds the coup de grace. Dismayed 
school officials have seen tax increase after tax in- 
crease nullified by the reduced purchasing power of 
the tax dollar. 

Schools are inadequately equipped. For almost a 
dozen years school districts in general have dis- 
located their budgets in order to compete for teach- 
ers with the limited funds available. 

Meantime, we expect more from our schools. 
Before the First World War, if several sessions in 
the family woodshed failed to achieve improved 
aptitude for scholastic achievement, young people 


.could find employment. State and Federal legisla- 


tion, along with economic change, continues to 
restrict employment opportunities for youth. Not 
only does this result in more children in school but 
it changes the character of the school. The school 


‘Swift, Fletche Harper. Studies in Public School Finance, 
Minnesota University Press, 1925. 


must provide profitable instruction for many not 
equipped to keep pace with their fellows in “book 
larnin’.”’ In addition, our changing modes of living 
require new skills to be taught in our schools with- 
out in any way diminishing emphasis on the tra- 
ditional subjects. 

In short, the chronic school problems of the twen- 
tieth century have caught up with us. 

State governmental officials, faced with equally 
serious problems in such areas as welfare and roads, 
look for means of solving school problems which 
offer some permanence and the maximum value for 
dollars spent. The advantages of school reorganiza- 
tion have come in for legislative scrutiny. 

The advantages of school reorganization long 
have been known. Successful steps in achieving 
those advantages in various States are not as well 
established. In fact, it remains to be seen to what 
extent the Illinois program will achieve them in the 
long run. Certainly there has been a phenomenal 
reduction in the number of districts since 1945, as 
shown in the following table. 


Total Number of School Districts in Illinois 


1945-195! 


Number of wig 
School Districts 


Year Ending 
June 30th 


1945 11,955 
1946 11,784 
1947 11,051 
1948 9.459 
1949 6,110 
1Q50 4,951 
1951 4,580 


As noted above, substantially the same recom- 
mendations for Illinois have been made by literally 
scores of legislative commissions, and special studies 
during the past half century. Many of the reports of 
legislative commissions have been followed by bit- 
ter legislative battles before being abandoned. 
These have appeared to crystallize opposition, 
rather than hasten any reform. This very opposi- 
tion, typical of the opposition to be found in other 
States, sheds some light on the circumstances which 
brought about the startling change shown in the 
table. 


Pew QUESTION the advantages of consolidated 
schools. For the past 50 years few have denied the 
need for reorganization in Illinois. In the bitter 
opposition to legislative attempts at reform, the 
typical objections have been: “This isn’t the way to 
do it.” “Let the people do it; don't force it on 
them.” “We admit other districts need to be reor- 
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ganized, but our schools are all right; don’t force us 
into it along with them.” 

In short, like people everywhere, we all agreed, in 
Illinois, that reform was needed; we disagreed on 
how it was to be done, and who should be reformed. 
Shortly before the war a reorganization program 
proposed by a group of experts and backed by the 
Governor ended in failure. The many “pressure 
groups” who opposed the measure were challenged 
to bring in their own proposals. A number were 
made, now gencrally forgotten. But in the efforts 
of various groups to justify their positions probably 
lies the most significant aspect of the subsequent 
change. 

Among the groups opposing attempts to reor- 
ganize the schools was the Illinois Agricultural As- 
sociation. It objected to the forcing of rural people 
into districts which would be dominated by urban 
voters. Virtually unnoticed, committee of that 
Association worked for several years studying the 
problem. At their suggestion a law was enacted 
permitting the formation of county school survey 
committees, with small State appropriations for 
expenses. Few counties availed themselves of the op- 
portunity, and the only significant findings of the 
few which did complete reports pointed out the in- 
adequacy of Illinois law with regard to school re- 
organization. 

The final report of the Association’s committee 
in 1942 also passed unnoticed in the war excitement 
of the time, although that report forecast with 
amazing fidelity the pattern of school reorganiza- 
tion later to sweep Illinois. 


I rHE closing months of the war, the agricultural 
group again proposed a somewhat strengthened law 
providing for county committees. Many other or- 
Thus began 


ganizations suppo! ted this legislation. 
Illinois 


the first distinctive characteristic of the 
program: 

Many organizations participated in the state- 
wide planning and legislative program to imple- 
ment reorganization. To be sure, some of this par- 
ticipation was quite casual. Insufficient thought was 
given to the wording of some of the law. Many 
school districts still are awaiting a propitious mo- 
ment to submit to judicial review certain aspects 
of the law under which they were created. Neverthe- 
less, many organizations did participate in the dis- 
cussions leading up to the original legislation and 
they did formally support it. 

Since these groups had disagreed with previous 
proposals and supported a counter proposal of a 
type thought less desirable by experts, they were 
committed to proving that their proposals would 
work. This gave prestige to the reorganization 


State Government 


movement from the start. There were four impor. 


tant results. 

The various state-wide organizations furnished 
publicity for school reorganization through their 
regular news letters, bulletins, and even through 
special releases. Agricultural associations, chambers 
of commerce, parent teacher groups, labor groups, 
home economics extension workers, rural church 
groups, newspaper associations, and many other 
state-wide organizations took part in a three year 
program of constant education of their member. 
ship on school reorganization problems. 

The second way ‘the State organizations helped 
was in furnishing support to their local chapters in 
analyzing local problems. 

A third important result was the continued COOp- 
eration of the various groups in the next legislative 
session. Some of the initial enabling laws did not 
operate as expected. In fact the results were far 
more drastic than anyone had anticipated. In many 
local communities the attempt to consolidate the 
schools caused friction. As a result, there was strong 
pressure before the 1949 session of the Legislature 
to tone down the drastic legislation passed previous- 
ly. On the defensive, the organizations 
which had sponsored the legislation found it expe- 
dient to continue to cooperate in presenting 
united front as to the proper amendments to be 
made to the law. As a result, what might have been 
the death of school reorganization in Illinois be- 
came its further refinement. 

A fourth important result of the participation of 
many groups in state-wide planning was the par- 
ticipation of leaders from the various State groups 
in local planning meetings. This is perhaps the 
second important characteristic of the Illinois pro- 
gram. 

Experts in conducting discussion groups were 
furnished to local communities. It has long been rec- 
ognized that in planning for school reorganization 
the local citizens need the in expert in 
school finance, an expert in sociology, and perhaps 
others, such as building consultants and city plan- 
ners. Little attention has been given to the fact 
that school consolidation is also a political phenom- 


various 


services of 


enon. Emotions, prejudices, and methods of group 
action may play as important a part as facts in get- 
ting votes in the ballot box. It is not generally rec- 
ognized that communities may have as great a 
shortage of people skilled in group dynamics as 
they have of people skilled in the technical aspects 
of school reorganization. But state-wide 
agencies have at their disposal individuals who are 
skilled in turning a hostile audience into a group 
which has simply not yet reached agreement. The 
difference between success and failure of the school 
reorganization movement in many counties could 
be measured entirely by the availability of people 
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skilled in leading group discussions and in eliciting 
cooperation from rival groups in discussing possible 
solutions. 

3. A third distinctive phase of the program in 
Illinois was the degree of initiative left with the 
local people. Many critics, including the writer, 
believe that too much initiative was retained local- 
ly, for the best long range interests of the schools. 
Be that as it may, a large degree of control was left 
to the localities in initiating school reforms in IIli- 
nois, with rather profound results. 

Since this was a point on which many state-wide 
organizations had taken a stand, they were inter- 
ested in proving that the local people would not 
use their initiative unwisely. As a result tremen- 
dous efforts were made by a wide range of groups 
to lead the citizens and to encourage mass meetings 
and local discussion groups. Regardless of the re- 
sults obtained in voting on proposals for local re- 
districting, a tremendous stimulation of local inter- 
est in schools has resulted. People who had given 
little thought to their schools in a generation found 
themselves becoming actively involved in discussing 
weighty problems of school finance, s¢ hool person- 
nel, bus routes, proposed building programs, etc. 
Once aroused, this local interest has tended to con- 
tinue. 

4. Much local planning characterized the school 
reorganization movement in Illinois. One series of 
county school survey committees did their work in 
1941. Another group started their work in 1945. 
The second group discovered what the original 
group had reported, without effect, the inadequacy 
of Illinois law regarding consolidation. As survey 
committee after survey committee reported inade- 
quate law to do the job properly, a tendency de- 
veloped to await the 1947 session of the legislature 
in order to take advantage of possible new legisla- 
tion. 

This extension of the local planning period 
proved beneficial. Even where the electorate later 
repudiated the proposals of the planning groups, 
the mere fact that a planning group existed at all 
and publicized its work resulted in better thinking 
on school problems. Also, various counties which 
disagreed with the various planning groups found 
it necessary to advance more than casual arguments 
in order to propose a plan of their own. This, too, 
had the effect of increasing public interest in the 
schools. 

5. Another characteristic of the Illinois reorgani- 
zation movement has been in the safeguards pro- 
vided against domination of the rural areas by more 
numerous urban voters. A number of safeguards 
were enacted to prevent rural-urban schisms. Al- 
though many, including the writer, believed that 
most of these measures were ill-advised, they never- 
theless have had a profound effect on the school re- 


organization movement in the State. The existence 
of safeguards to prevent the rural people from 
being out-voted took away much of the organized 
rural opposition to school consolidation. It enlisted 
the support of enlightened farm groups. It increased 
the discussion between rural and urban groups 
concerning how best to reach agreement. Urban 
groups that normally would have paid little atten- 
tion to the sparsely settled areas found it necessary 
to give close consideration to the farm viewpoint. 

This too has had a profound affect upon the gen- 
eral community and other social problems. There 
has been increased interest in the inequity of as- 
sessments between urban and rural groups; in- 
creased interest in the road problems of the farmer; 
increased interest in the economic interdependence 
of urban and rural areas; and interest in studying 
the factors involved in community growth. 

Several other aspects of the Illinois program have 
been publicized as distinctive. 

6. Transportation assistance, incentives toward 
reorganization in the distribution of State funds, 
and penalties on extremely small districts all con- 
tributed to school reorganization in Illinois. Al- 
though some, including the writer, believe that 
these measures are incomplete and need more con- 
sistency, nevertheless all of them contributed to a 
degree to the rapidity of school reorganization in the 
State. 

7. School reorganization progressed rapidly as 
soon as favorable laws were available. Even those of 
us who criticize the Illinois law must admit that it 
did reorganize schools. ‘There have been school con- 
solidation laws on the statute books in this State 
since 1907. However, other laws made it profitable 
to maintain districts as taxing units while sending 
pupils to other schools, profitable to keep schools 
open with extremely small enrollments at State ex- 
pense, and in various other manners tended to 
maintain the status quo. Many of these inadequa- 
cies were pointed out in 1947 and corrected by the 
legislature. As soon as laws conducive to school re- 
organization were available, a breath-taking revolu- 
tion of the Illinois school system took place. There 
are still many corrections to be made, but the point 
that inadequate law retards reorganization has been 
well substantiated in this State. 

8. Vested interests were a major stumbling block 
in the way of school progress. The man who lives 
across the street from a school naturally prefers to 
keep the school there; the man who owns a candy 
store next door to a school is interested in keeping 
the school operating; the person who works for a 
school system understands his status under existing 
arrangements and is wary of a change; those who 
live in a tax-favored area are prone to think twice 
before joining with another area; groups having 

(Continued on Page 198) 








Pennsylvania’s School Building Authority 


By Epwarp B. LOGAN 


Budget Secretary, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 


HE State Public School Building Authority in 
Pennsylvania was established for the purpose, 
according to the Act, of constructing, improv- 
ing, maintaining, and operating public school 


buildings, and furnishing and equipping them for 


use. The buildings and other facilities, when com- 
pleted, are leased to school districts. Although the 
Authority was established by the Legislature in the 
spring of 1947, various delays, including a test case 
on the question of its constitutionality and neces- 
sary additional legislation in 1949, delayed the be- 
ginning of operations for more than two years. 

A combination of circumstances promoted crea- 
tion of the Authority. Many school districts needed 
new and additional buildings and other facilities, 
due to the rapid increase in enrollment, and also 
due to the fact that school districts in the past 
twenty years had done only a small amount of plant 
expansion or renewal. Insufficient legal borrowing 
power remained to them to finance the projects. 
Reports from about 75 per cent of county and dis 
trict superintendents stated that over a three-year 
period 519 projects would be needed, estimated 
to cost $146 million, and that none of the districts 
concerned could finance the projects within its bor- 
rowing limitations. The State, due to a constitu 
tional restriction on borrowing, was not able to 
borrow and extend credit directly to the districts. 
The authority method of borrowing, leasing, and 
rentals had been upheld by the Pennsylvania Su- 
preme Court some ten years earlier upon establish- 
ment of a General State Authority for State con 
struction. In the General State Authority Act there 
was provision for constructing s¢ hool buildings, and 
prior to 1939 plans had been made to undertake a 
large program for such construction. Upon chang¢ 
of administrations, the program was dropped. It is 
understandable that, when many of the school dis- 
tricts had exhausted their borrowing power and the 
State was unable to help with borrowed funds, the 
authority method was adopted. 

The Authority is governed by a Board composed 
of the Governor, the State Treasurer, the Auditor 
General, the Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
the Secretary of Property and Supplies, the Presi 
dent Pro Tempore of the Senate, the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, the minority leader of 
the Senate, and the minority leader of the House. 
Besides an Executive Director there is a staff at pres- 
ent of some 60 employes. Administrative costs of 


the Authority organization, with the exception of 
a one per cent inspection charge, are paid from a 
State appropriation and not charged to the districts, 
\n important point is that the Authority has no 
power to pledge the credit or taxing power of the 
Commonwealth or any of its school districts, nor js 
any of its indebtedness deemed to be an obligation 
# the Commonwealth or any school district. The 
law provides, further, that neither the Common- 
wealth nor the districts are liable for the payment 
of principal or interest on authority obligations, 
Yearly rentals which the districts agree to pay are 
considered to be of the nature of current expenses, 
In this manner, according to court interpretation, 
there is no violation of the borrowing limits of 
either the Commonwealth or the school districts. 


te Authority receives applications for projects 
from the school districts, and these are submitted to 
the Department of Public Instruction for considera- 
tion. This department, under the law, reviews the 
applications to determine whether they conform 
to the general county and State plans, the-amount of 
improvement to be brought about in attendance 
areas and administration units, and the adequacy of 
the projects with respect to educational design, lo- 
cation, usefulness for community activities, safety, 
comfort, and convenience. The department also 
determines whether the school district or districts 
are able to amortize the cost of the project and pay 
the cost of operation. 

When the Authority receives an approved project 
from the Department of Public Instruction the 
school district enters into a contract to lease upon 
completion, at a yearly rental to be determined by 
the Authority. At the same time a contract is en- 
tered into by the school district, the Authority, and 
an architect selected for preparation of plans. In 
practice, the Authority has established the policy 
of allowing the school district to select the archi- 
tect. This selection, however, must be agreeable to 
the Authority. In many cases, although plans al- 
ready have been prepared, the districts have not 
been able to go ahead on account of insufficient 
financing. 

With prepared plans and specifications, the Au 
thority awards the construction contract on the 
basis of competitive bids. Thereafter it has the re- 
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sponsibility for inspection during the course of con- 
struction. : ’ 

Upon completion of the project the school dis- 
trict enters into a lease under which payment of 
annual rentals is sufficient to amortize the full cost 
ina period of not more than forty years. 


(>. or the Authority’s chief functions is financ- 
ing. It was intended that the projects would be 
pooled and financing done privately on a competi- 
tive basis. The original law made no provision for 
financing other than on a competitive basis. Difh- 
culty has been experienc ed with private investment 
concerns in combining projects as the basis for bond 
issues, and no bond issues have been offered for 
private sale. When it was realized that there were 
obstacles in financing privately, the law was amend- 
ed in 1949 to permit bonds to be sold to the Re- 
tirement Funds or any other State custodial funds 
without competitive bidding. 

All financing arrangements to date have been 
made with the School Employes Retirement Fund 
and the State Employes Retirement Fund. The for- 
mer has agreed to purchase $25, million of the bonds 
at an interest rate of 3 per cent for a forty-year pe- 
riod; the latter has agreed to purchase $15 million 
at the same interest rate and for the same term. 

The Authority has entered into 82 contracts with 
school districts to lease, involving projects esti- 
mated to cost $37 million. To date bids have been 
running considerably above estimates, so that it 
appears that the amount of financing presently at 
ranged will be required for these 82 projects. 

Of the estimated $37 million of projects undet 
contracts to lease, about $18 million was under con- 
struction in June. 

Projects for which contracts to lease have been 
made are almost entirely for classroom buildings 
with some auxiliary facilities such as auditoriums 
and gymnasiums. More than half of the projects 
are those of joint districts, running up to as high 
as nine consolidated districts. 

When the School Authority plan was developed, 
the thought was that the districts would pay all 
rentals. But the 
adopted an act providing for State aid in paying 
rentals. The method established for allotting aid is 
designed to help districts according to their finan 


iggg session of the Legislature 


cial abilities. An appropriation of $500,000 was 
made to carry out the provisions of the act. Since 
no projects have been completed, none of this has 
been spent. But, in view of the large program now 
under contract to lease, the State's obligation will 
run into many millions in a few years. In the pres- 
ent session of the Legislature a bill has been intro- 
duced which would increase the share of the rentals 


to be paid by the State. In some districts it would 
pay practically the full amount. It is safe to predict 
that there will be continued pressure to step up the 
State’s share of rentals. 

It appears that if a scheme such as this for ob- 
taining school buildings in the districts which are 
experiencing difficulty in financing them is to op- 
erate successfully, some State aid is needed. Without 
such aid there will be districts which cannot meet 
the rental requirements though their need for capi- 
tal improvements may be urgent. 

Traditional policy in Pennsylvania in granting 
State aid to the schools has been to help meet cur- 
rent expenditures only. Providing capital improve- 
ments has been entirely a concern of the school 
districts. Under the Authority plan the State, in 
paying a part of the rentals, obviously has stepped 
beyond its traditional role. 

The question of the share of rentals to be fur- 
nished by the State is one to be debated. Along 
with assuming a share of the cost should go a good 
measure of control to prevent extravagance in capi- 
tal improvements. 


s WHOLE problem of the renewal and expan- 
sion of school plant needs more attention than it 
has received. Under existing borrowing limits many 
local districts cannot meet the problem. Perhaps 
these limits need readjusting. This requires con- 
stitutional amendment. Or perhaps the school dis- 
trict has not adjusted its assessments in line with 
the increase in property values and it finds that 
its tax structure will not meet today’s high building 
costs. If the decision is that the State should aid 
regularly in providing school buildings, it would 
be more economical for it to borrow directly for 
the purpose, rather than through the medium of an 
\uthority. As stated, the School Building Authority 
is borrowing funds at a three per cent interest rate. 
This cost would be cut about in half with direct 
State borrowing. To do this would require authori- 
zation by constitutional amendment. 

Part of the solution of the problem lies in the 
rearrangement of the school districts. Many districts 
as presently constituted do not have a sufficient tax 
base to maintain a satisfactory school plant. Con- 
solidation in many cases has permitted securing 
better facilities. One of the effects of the Authority's 
operation, it is found, is to promote consolidation. 
There are cases in which a district by itself cannot 
finance a new school building but in which, if it 
combines with another or several districts, new fa- 
cilities can be financed. 

Where school districts are able to finance their 
own improvements, it is more economical for them 

(Continued on Page 197) 





Action by the Legislatures—1951 


HIS DIFFICULT year of international tension has de- 

veloped as one of major action by the State Legis- 

latures. Uncertainties and abnormal problems, re- 
sulting primarily from the world situation, have com- 
plicated the work of all the 44 regular sessions which 
have convened and that of the several special sessions. 
They have added to the burdens which the Legislators 
and their States confronted. Nevertheless constructive 
forward steps, in meeting permanent government re- 
sponsibilities as well as the peculiar ones imposed by the 
crisis, have been general. 

The following report summarizes outstanding actions 
by Legislatures which had completed regular sessions in 
time for compilation for this issue. Later in the year 
State Government will present a second report with sim- 
ilar summaries for the remaining Legislatures. It has 
been impracticable to include in one issue all the im- 
portant legislation enacted or to describe exhaustively 
the laws that are reported. But effort has been made, in- 
sofar as material thus far available permitted, to note 
principal enactments in fields of widespread interest 
among all the States. 

The continuing impact of inflation has challenged the 
study and ingenuity of all the Legislatures. It has height- 
ened their efforts for economy, and that is reflected in 
budget afier budget. Yet public services remained no less 
essential than before in accustomed fields of State gov- 
ernmental activity, and the crisis which brought the infla- 
tion also brought the necessity for notable expenditures 
for civil defense, in some States running into millions of 
dollars. Thus a combination of circumstances—the less- 
ened purchasing power of money and the need for main- 
tenance and in some instances expansion of services— 
brought record appropriations, in dollar terms, in nu- 
merous States. Where total appropriations were reduced, 
as in Iowa and Kansas, decreased amounts for capital 
outlay were important factors. Even in States where total 
appropriations rose, however, the general trend was to 
lower expenditures for capital construction, a fact that 
reflected both the desire for economy and the demands 
of national defense on essential materials. 

High anticipated revenue from existing tax yields pre- 
vented tax-rate increases or imposition of new taxes from 


Tax and 


Arizona appropriated approximately $57 million for 
the fiscal year, an increase of about $11 million over each 
of the two preceding years. The Legislature revised the 
income tax law to tighten enforcement, put small loan 
companies under the 5 per cent income tax imposed on 
banks, and set up a taxation law for flight equipment of 
airlines. 

Arkansas authorized record total appropriations of 
$263.2 million in State funds for the biennium as com- 
pared with $239 million for 1949-51. The State Comp- 
troller cautioned that appropriations exceeded estimated 
income to an extent that would require the departments 
and agencies to save not less than $36 million during the 
biennium. The Legislature raised the cigarette tax by 2 


being as numerous as otherwise would have been the 
case. In the majority of States for which reports are at 
hand, however, various degrees of tax expansion were 
found from minor adjustments, 
through additions in several States to gasoline, cigarette, 
or liquor taxes, to adoption of the sales tax in three 
States and of a corporate franchise (income) tax in an. 
other. 

Education, health and welfare, and highways, as in 
years past, received the major share of legislative atten. 
tion and appropriations. Moderate but cautious expan. 
sion and strengthening of means to obtain and retain 
effective personnel were a widespread trend. 

In education a new development of special moment 
was adoption by five States (Colorado, Montana, New 
Mexico, Oregon, and Utah, not all of whose legislative 
sessions are summarized in this issue) of the Western 
Regional Higher Education Compact. Action by other 
States in the West was pending, but the five ratifications 
comprised the number required to bring the compact 
into effect, and its submission to Congress was to be at 
an early date. 

In action for improved public health, mental health 
received particular attention, and so, in various States, 
did means of combatting alcoholism. Adaptations of the 
Federal social security amendments of 1950 to State 
services brought numerous actions in the welfare field, 
including extension of Old Age and Survivors Insurance 
to State and local employes. 

Measures for highway safety and for truck regulation 
and taxation were prominent in legislation affecting the 
public roads. 

Meantime, the Legislatures gave close attention to the 
organization, efficiency, and economy of their State gov- 
ernments. Numerous reorganization measures were 
adopted, some of them sweeping, as for example, provi- 
sion of a new Division of Administration in Kansas and 
a new Department of Administration in Rhode Island. 
Studies pointing to further reorganization were continued 
or launched in a number of States. 

In various fields—notably civil defense, education, and 
conservation of natural resources—interstate cooperation 
advanced firmly. 


necessary—ranging 


Fiscal 


cents—to 6 cents a package—and increased the liquor tax 

these increases estimated to produce $2,750,000 annual- 
ly. Both increases were earmarked, the anticipated extra 
$2 million a year from the cigarette tax for educational 
purposes, and the added liquor revenues to the institu- 
tions fund. The Legislature also extended the sales tax 
to include charges for lodgings. To some extent the in- 
creases were offset by added deductions and exemptions 
under the State income tax, the major change increas- 
ing dependents’ exemptions from $400 to $600. The 
Legislative Council was instructed to study the entire 
assessment problem. 

Georgia adopted a budget of $207 million for the fiscal 


year—an increase of $77 million over the previous year’s. 
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Provisions included full financing of the minimum 
foundation program for education and funds for ex- 
panded services in highways, health, and public welfare. 
Georgia is one of three States—the others Maine and 
South Carolina—which adopted a sales tax. Georgia's, 
with a rate of 3 per cent, Is expected to raise more than 
$100 million a year. Exemptions were not extensive. The 
Legislature reduced the gasoline tax from 7 cents to 6 
cents and reduced various other taxes. 

Idaho enacted two tax bills—one fixing a $4 million ad 
valorem tax levy for the 1951-53 biennium, the other 
doubling the punch board tax to raise an estimated 
$930,000. It strengthened the income tax law to tax non- 
residents who gain income from Idaho and adopted a 
new code covering assessment and operation of petro- 
leum pipelines. 

Indiana’s biennial appropriations—from the general 
fund, dedicated and continuing funds, and Federal funds 
—totaled approximately $548 million, an increase of $48 
million over the corresponding total in 1949. Increased 
appropriations for highway and welfare accounted for 
most of the rise. The Legislature authorized the State to 
extend reciprocity to other States in delinquent tax suits. 
An eleven-member tax study commission was created to 
investigate the present Indiana tax structure. 

In Jowa, unofficial tabulations placed general fund ap- 
propriations for the next biennium for all purposes 
slightly above $222 million. This was $37 million less 
than the corresponding figure two years ago. Neverthe- 
less, appropriations for most rec urring expenditures were 
increased. The net decrease reflected three factors: only 
$8 million was appropriated for soldier bonuses this time 
as compared with $50 million in 1949; there was no ap 
propriation for capital outlay, which drew $12 million 
for the biennium just closing, and a previous general 
fund appropriation of $5 million to match Federal aid 
for primary roads was not repeated. The Legislature 
neither adopted new taxes nor raised rates, but it in- 
creased certain fees. 

In Kansas, despite an increase of approximately $11.7 
million—to $63.2 million—for operations, total appropria- 
tions from general, dedicated and continuing funds for 
the next biennium came only to $71.3 million as com- 
pared with $72.2 million last time. The reduction re- 
sulted from the fact that appropriations for capital out- 
lay—$8.1 million—were about $12.5 million less than last 
time. The Le gislature raised no tax rates and imposed no 
new taxes, but continued for another two years the 
temporary increase in the gasoline tax from 4 to 5 cents 
imposed in 1949, and authorized local governments to 
levy higher property taxes in order to meet rising costs. 
It granted State income tax exemptions to servicemen. 

Maryland adopted a record budget of $159 million for 
the fiscal year, some $18 million over the current figure, 
and voted a supplemental budget of $7 million. 

Nevada adopted total appropriations of $13.6 million 
for the biennium. It continued to June go, 1953, the pres 
ent 514 cent gasoline tax—the counties to receive 114 
cents, the State 4 cents. It increased the tax on diesel oil 
from 5 to 51% cents and plugged loopholes in the ciga 
rette tax law. 

New Mextico’s total appropriations from general fund 
approximated $24.5 million for the biennium, as com- 
pared with $20 million for 1949-51. Only general tax 


increase was a minor levy on liquor for support of the 
State Commission on Alcoholism. 

New York adopted general fund appropriations of 
$999.1 million for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1952, 
as compared with $867.6 million for the current year. 
These were exclusive of capital construction fund, con- 
servation fund, and “first instance” appropriations—the 
latter in the nature of advances for particular purposes, 
reimbursable from particular sources—and also exclusive 
of Federal funds. Increased appropriations for education, 
capital outlay, and mental health, and a $14 million 
appropriation for civil defense, were primary factors in 
the rise. The Legislature approved a new, ton-mile tax 
on heavy trucks, estimated to produce $6 million in its 
first half year of operation after becoming effective Octo- 
ber 1; approved increased registration fees for trucks, by 
using loaded rather than unloaded weight as the basis— 
a change expected to bring $7 million a year; increased 
the tax on diesel oil fuel from 4 to 6 cents a gallon, and 
continued all other State tax rates as now fixed. How- 
ever, it applied the 2 per cent State utility tax to pre- 
viously untaxed interstate bus lines. The Legislature gave 
New York City authority to levy an increased sales tax of 
3 per cent for one year; extended permanently that city’s 
previous authority to levy special taxes on hotels, clubs, 
and rooming houses; and submitted to popular ref- 
erendum a proposed constitutional amendment for liber- 
alizing borrowing and taxing powers of local governments. 

North Dakota appropriated $66.7 million for biennial 
operations from general fund and dedicated and con- 
tinuing funds. There were additional appropriations of 
$2.8 million and $12.4 million respectively for capital 
outlay and aid to local governments. The Legislature 
increased the gas tax from 4 to 5 cents and the cigarette 
tax from 5 to 6 cents. It re-enacted the 2 per cent retail 
sales tax for two years. The Legislative Research Com- 
mittee was directed to study methods of property assess- 
ment and valuation and to report to the next Legisla- 
ture. Legislation was enacted requiring budgeting of 
Federal grants-in-aid. 

Rhode Island appropriated $49.4 million for the com- 
ing year from the general fund, $2 million from dedi- 
cated and continuing funds, and $11.3 million of Federal 
funds—a combined figure of $62.7 million, as compared 
with approximately $51.9 million last year. The Legisla- 
ture increased the sales tax from 1 to 2 per cent, the 
corporate income tax from 4 to 5 per cent, and the pari- 
mutuel tax from 5 to 7 per cent. A license fee on ciga- 
rette vending machines was established. Increased taxes 
were expected to yield approximately $10 million. 

South Dakota raised the gasoline tax from 4 to 5 cents. 
An appropriation of $7,500 was voted to the State Audi- 
tor to survey the benefits South Dakota receives from 
State-Federal matching programs. 

Tennessee adopted general fund appropriations of 
$198.6 million for State operations during the next bien- 
nium as compared with $174.1 million for the current 
period. In addition the Legislature appropriated $2.5 
million for capital outlay and $43.1 million for aid to 
local governments, both figures representing slight in- 
creases. Several tax increases were authorized, the major 
ones including increase in the cigarette tax from g to 5 
cents a pack; doubling of drivers’ license fees, from $1 to 
$2 biennially; and disallowance—in computing tax levies 
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on corporations—of deductions on account of taxes paid 
to the Federal Government. To restrict misuse of agri- 
cultural gasoline on which tax refunds are made, the 
Assembly prescribed that such gasoline be mahogany col- 
ored. It provided a system of arbitration to prevent more 
than one State collecting inheritance taxes from the same 
estate. Counties and cities were authorized to levy new 
taxes on beer up to 10 per cent of retail price. The Leg- 
islature authorized several bond issues. These included 
$18.5 million for State office buildings and welfare and 
educational institutions and up to $10 million to finance 
a $20 million rural roads program. 

Utah imposed a tax on income of non-residents de- 
rived from within the State and authorized credit to Utah 
residents for taxes paid in other States. 

Washington adopted a corporate franchise (income) 
tax of 4 per cent. 

West Virginia adopted total biennial appropriations 
of $332.1 million, comprising $167.4 million from gen- 
eral funds, $118.6 million from dedicated and continuing 
funds including revenue from sale of road bonds, and 
$46.1 million of Federal funds. The total exceeded the 


corresponding figure for the current biennium by a little 
more than $3 million. The Legislature raised the ciga. 
rette tax from 1 to 4 cents a pack—2 cents of the increase 
to help finance teachers’ pay raises and 1 cent for vet- 
erans’ bonus. It imposed a 2 per cent “use tax” for out- 
of-state purchases delivered in West Virginia, removed 
the sales tax exemption for grocery purchases under 50 
cents, and imposed a 1 cent tax on all soft drinks to 
finance a four-year medical and dental school. In adopt. 
ing a $90 million veterans’ bonus it provided for finance. 
ing by 20-year bonds to be liquidated by taxes on beer 
and liquor, in addition to the previously mentioned 
share of the cigarette tax. 

Wyoming adopted general fund appropriations of 
$22.6 million for the biennium and an estimated $59 mil- 
lion from dedicated and continuing funds—a total of 
about $81.6 million, exclusive of Federal funds, as com- 
pared with $80.9 million two years ago. It adopted a 
state-wide cigarette tax of 2 cents a pack, to substitute 
for previous local levies; increased the gasoline tax 1 cent 
a gallon to provide for farm-to-market roads; and 
strengthened the use-tax act. 


Organization and Facilities of State Government 


In accordance with recommendations by the Special 
Committee on State Operations, the Arizona Legislature 
created three departments: Health, Welfare and Correc- 
tions; Finance; and Law. A new constitutional amend 
ment provides for annual sessions of the Legislature. 

Arkansas adopted four major changes in this field. It 
abolished the Tax Commission, which was created in 
1949, and returned its chief functions to the Public Serv- 
ice Commission. It created a three-member Alcoholic 
Beverage Control Board, primarily to control issuance of 
liquor and beer licenses. It enacted a bill designed to 
provide greater uniformity and centralization in State 
purchasing; the act prescribes commodities which must 
be bought on bid, those which may be bought without 
bid, and emergency procedures. It referred to popular 
referendum in November, 1952, a proposed constitutional 
amendment designed to eliminate political influence on 
the Highway Commission; a five-man commission would 
be created, the members serving staggered ten-year terms. 
Laws to correct jury abuses and increase the membership 
of the State Board of Election Commissioners also were 
enacted. 

Georgia transferred care and treatment of crippled 
children from the Department of Public Welfare to the 
Department of Public Health and authorized the Direc- 
tor of Public Welfare to transfer county welfare directors 
at his discretion. The Legislature created a bill drafting 
unit in the Department of Law. The Director is the 
Attorney General. 

Idaho enacted several reorganization measures. Its Leg- 
islature reorganized the State Highway Department, 
establishing a three-member Highway Commission; cre 
ated a new Public Utilities Commission; consolidated the 
employment service and the employment security agency; 
and created interim legislative committees to study the 
welfare commission, the juvenile court systems, the 
teacher retirement system, and the county poor relief 
systems. 

Indiana created a “Little Hoover Commission” of ten 


members, with an appropriation of $50,000, to survey the 
State government and recommend ways of improving it 
to the next General Assembly. The Legislature increased 
salaries of certain officers as follows: Governor, to $15,- 
000; Lieutenant Governor, Secretary of State, Attorney 
General, Treasurer, Auditor and Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, to $11,500; judges of the State Supreme 
and Appellate Courts, to $13,500; clerks and reporters of 
those courts, to $7,500. 

Kansas enacted a series of reorganization measures. It 
created a Division of Administration in the office of the 
Governor; its Director is to investigate the State’s fiscal 
affairs and procedures, put into effect uniform classifica- 
tion of accounts and reporting procedures, and assist the 
Legislative Council in drafting an administrative reor- 
ganization bill for submission to the next Legislature. 
Ihe Legislature consolidated the separate State merit 
systems into a single State civil service system and con 
solidated two agencies serving veterans into a single 
agency. It changed the composition of the Board of 
Health from one of nine physicians and a lawyer to a 
board of five physicians, one dentist, one veterinarian, 
one sanitary engineer, and one hospital administrator— 
the Governor to continue making the appointments. 

In Maryland the House of Delegates ordered installa- 
tion of an electric roll call system in the lower chamber, 
and $86,000 was put in the supplemental budget to pay 
for the installation. . 

Montana established the position of State Controller, 
to combine the functions of accountant and purchasing 
agent as well as the budget-making functions of the State 
Board of Examiners. The Legislature created a Departt- 
ment of Labor and Industry. It established an interim 
committee on State governmental reorganization, com- 
posed of four Senators and four Representatives, with an 
appropriation of $25,000. Under a reapportionment 
measure the membership of the House of Representatives 
was raised from go to 94. 

Nevada created a new Department of Insurance, es- 
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tablished a State purchasing agency, abolished the State 
Tax Commission’s valuation division, and designated the 
Superintendent of the State highway patrol as ex-officio 
superintendent of State police. - ) 

New Mexico established a Legislative Council and a 
legislative interim committee on governmental reorgani- 
zation. The council, of nine members, received an ap- 
propriation of $60,000 for the biennium. # 

New York continued its “Litthe Hoover Commission” 
for another year, with an appropriation of $75,000. 
Among specific actions, the Legislature authorized es- 
tablishment of a three-member Long Island Transit 
Authority to operate the Long Island Railroad if other, 
specified proposals to assist the line to remain under 
private ownership are insufhcient. It voted pay increases 
totalling some $19 million for State employes, the in- 
creases ranging from $300 to $1,000 on a graduated, 
percentage basis. It allowed members of the Legislature 
to contribute to the State retirement system to qualify 
for pensions after 20 years’ service; allowed Legislators 
from New York City to become members of that city’s 
retirement system, with pension rights; and permitted 
retired members of the State pension system to earn not 
more than $750 a year in covered employment without 
loss of pension. 

North Dakota removed the Motor Vehicle Registrar’s 
Office from the jurisdiction of the Highway Commis- 
sioner and established a Highway Patrol Board to super- 
vise the highway patrol, previously under the Highway 
Commissioner's jurisdiction. Salaries of certain elective 
officials were increased, as follows, to take effect when 
new officials take ofhce: Governor, to $9,000; Attorney 
General, to $7,500; Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
to $5,400; Secretary of State, Auditor, Treasurer, Com- 
missioner of Insurance, Public Service Commissioner, 
Commissioner of Agriculture and Labor, each to $5,000. 

Rhode Island created a new, integrated Department 
of Administration in a move to centralize in one agency 
all “housekeeping functions” of the State government. 
The new department embraces functions previously 


Civil 

frizona adopted a civil defense act and appropriated 

$250,000 to the Governor for matching Federal civil 
defense grants-in-aid. 

Georgia enacted a new civil defense law which creates 
a State Civil Defense Agency, authorizes creation of local 
civil defense organizations, and confers on the Governor 
and local officials certain enumerated civil defense and 
emergency powers. The act provides for mutual aid 
among the political subdivisions of the State and by the 
State with other States and the Federal Government. The 
Legislature appropriated $200,000 to carry out the pur- 
poses of the act, and approved legislation creating a 
civil defense and home guard. 

Idaho established a Department of Civil Defense and 
transferred $1 million from the general fund into a civil 
defense catastrophe fund. 

Indiana amended its civil defense law of 1949, estab 
lished a thirteen-member advisory council, appropriated 
>500,000 for civil defense—$150,000 for administration 
and $350,000 as a contingency fund to be used in event 
of disaster—and authorized establishment of county 


handled by the divisions of budget, finance, controller, 
taxation, purchasing, civil service and personnel, public 
buildings, and automotive pool, as well as all central 
tabulating and mimeographing services. The Legislature 
created a Development Council for expansion of the 
State’s economy; it gradually will take over functions for 
the old Port and Industrial Development Commission 
and the Governor’s Fiscal Advisory Council. The As 
sembly reorganized the public education agency by 
creating a new, seven-member State Board of Education 
with a Commissioner as its executive head, and re- 
organized the Department of Social Welfare into four 
separate divisions under directors. The Department of 
Employment Security was placed under budget and 
audit control. Salaries for all general officers and State 
employes were increased, including that of the Attorney 
General to $11,000; Secretary of State and Treasurer to 
$9,000 each; Director of Public Works to $8,500; several 
department heads to $7,500. 

South Dakota’s Legislature created a Legislative Re- 
search Council and appropriated $25,000 for its work 
during the biennium. Salary increases were voted for all 
State employes and elective and appointive State officials. 

Tennessee created a Bureau of Criminal Investigation 
in the Department of Safety and a seven-member Library 
and Archives Commission, its functions severed from 
previous relationship to the Department of Education. 
A $2 million State library and archives building was 
authorized for construction in the capitol area. The 
Legislature gave the Speaker of the Senate the title of 
Lieutenant Governor, an office not provided for in the 
constitution. 

In Utah, Legislators’ salaries were increased from 
$300 to $500 a year, with $5 in expense money per day 
of session. 

Washington created a five-member Highway Com- 
mission to administer the highway program and set up a 
permanent Legislative Budget Committee. 

In West Virginia salary increases, from $6,000 to 
$7,000, were approved for twenty State officials. 


Defense 


civil defense agencies. The Legislature authorized the 
State to enter into interstate agreements relating to civil 
defense. Wording of this statute closely follows the 
proposed inter-state civil defense compact. 

In Jowa the Legislature appropriated $50,000 to carry 
forward civil defense activities under the World War II 
civil defense law. 

Kansas established a civil defense agency and appro- 
priated $180,000 for the next biennium and the last 
three months of the current one. It authorized counties 
to levy a small tax on property to defray civil defense 
costs and appropriated $1 million of State funds to 
cities and counties. If funds are not used for civil de- 
fense purposes prior to July 1, 1952, they are released 
for general use by cities and counties. 

Minnesota ratified the Interstate Civil Defense Com- 
pact. It established a Civil Defense Agency and gave the 
Governor certain emergency powers to be exercised, in 
event of attack or sabotage, lor a go-day period, during 
which he would be required to call a special session of 
the Legislature. The Legislature authorized expenditure 
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of $316,000 for Civil Defense Agency administration dur- 
ing the biennium and $344,000 for equipment. It em- 
powered the Executive Council to borrow $500,000 addi- 
tional in event of disaster and allocate the money to the 
Governor to carry out the civil defense law. 

Montana established a Civil Defense Department and 
adopted the interstate civil defense compact. 

Nevada, in adopting a civil defense act, appropriated 
$21,500 for administrative expenses of the Civilian De- 
fense Council and $50,000 to the Governor's emergency 
fund. 

New Mexico adopted a civil defense act. It appro- 
priated $100,000 for administrative purposes and $00,- 
ooo for matching Federal funds. 

New York adopted a basic civil defense act which sets 
up a State Defense Council and Civil Defense Com- 
mission with sweeping powers to mobilize manpower and 
material resources in time of actual or imminent attack. 
These include powers to conscript persons for defense 
work and to remove local officials. The Legislature ap- 
propriated $14 million for civil defense operations for 
the next fiscal year and an amount “not to exceed” $25 
million for capital expenses for bomb shelters—to match 
local and Federal funds for that purpose. It ratified the 
model civil defense and disaster compact, ratified a com- 
pact with New Jersey for mutual assistance by the State 
Guards in event of emergency, authorized the Governor 
to reactivate the State Guard as a home-front replace- 
ment for the National Guard, and appropriated $3.5 
million to equip State Guard units. Another law would 
expedite removal or transfer of public workers whose 
continued employment could endanger security of the 
State or Nation. The Legislature exempted military pay 
from the State income tax, authorized workmen's com- 


pensation for civil defense workers and provided State 
responsibility for its cost in event of attack, and ex. 





tended veterans’ assistance to those serving in Korea, 
' 


North Dakota established a State Civil Defense Council 
and a civil defense agency under the Governor's direc. 
tion. It conferred limited civil defense powers on the 
Governor and provided for establishment of local de. 
fense councils. An appropriation of $50,000 was voted 
for the biennium. 

South Dakota modified the civil defense law of 1949, 
It made one civil defense appropriation of $25,000 for 
the biennium, and another of $65,000 for civil defense 
and the Adjutant General's office. 

Tennessee adopted a basic civil defense act, authorized 
the Governor to enter into the interstate civil defense 
compact, and appropriated a total of about $1.9 million 
for civil defense operations and emergencies. It author. 
ized leaves of absence up to 15 days to public employes 
for military or naval training and guaranteed their re 
employment rights if they are called into service. 

Utah, in adopting its civil defense act, appropriated 
$27,175 for administration and $224,000 for matching 
Federal grants-in-aid. 

West Virginia adopted three civil defense bills con. 
ferring concurrent emergency powers on the Governor 


and the heads of municipal and county governments. 
, 


The Governor is authorized to appoint a State Director 
of civil defense and set up a seven-member advisory 


council. The Legislature provided for organization of | 


mobile reserve battalions to serve throughout the State 
and in other States having reciprocal agreements with 
West Virginia. 

Wyoming adopted both a civil defense act and a state 
guard act. 


Education 


Arizona appropriated $2,687,400 for new buildings at 
the University of Arizona and the State colleges. The 
Legislature authorized a program for education of home 
bound crippled children, provided for education of 
crippled children in institutions, and appropriated funds 
to complete a children’s colony. 

Arkansas appropriated approximately $61 million for 
common schools for the biennium, of which about $46 
million is anticipated under current revenue measures. 
It enacted a new formula for allocation of school aid 
that places greater responsibility on the local districts 
and shifts emphasis in State aid to maintenance of mini- 
mum standards. The Legislature requested the Legislative 
Council to study problems of the common school system. 

Georgia earmarked almost $100 million for education 
—common schools and institutions of higher learning— 
for the fiscal year. Expenditures per pupil for operating 
expenses are to be raised from $103 to $144. Teachers’ 
salaries will be raised, and financing of the minimum 
foundation program will increase the amount for capital 
improvements to $200 per teacher. The Legislature 
provided for $180 million to be spent for school build 
ings and $20 million for university buildings, to be 
financed entirely by bond issues. 

Idaho appropriated $8,250,000 for the public schools. 
It abolished two small colleges of education, at Lewiston 
and Albion, by making no appropriations. 


Indiana’s Legislature increased minimum pay of school 
teachers by approximately 7.5 per cent, enacted legisla 
tion requiring children to attend school until they are 
16, instead of 15 as at present, and established a State 
School Building Authority. This Authority—comprising 
the Governor, Secretary of State, Auditor, Treasurer, and 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction—is authorized 
to buy, lease, and hold school sites and buildings, finance 
new buildings by issuing bonds, and lease such buildings 
to school corporations. The Legislature created an eight 
member School Survey Commission to study organiza 
tional and building needs. 

Jowa maintained appropriations for State aid to edu 
cation at the same level as for the current biennium. 

Kansas thoroughly revised its laws relating to organiza 
tion and operation of public schools. It established state 
wide construction standards for school buildings; for 
this purpose national electrical, plumbing, and building 
codes were adopted by reference. It increased pensions 
for school employes. It provided financial aid for special 
instruction of mentally retarded and home-bound chil 
dren. Law relating to library activities of all political 
subdivisions were revised in accordance with recommen 
dations of a special committee. 

Minnesota increased State aid for schools, raising pet 
pupil grants from $56 to $70; provided for payment ol 
tuition under certain conditions for Minnesota high 
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Action by the Legislatures—1951 


school students attending school in adjoining States; 
and created an interim commission with appropriation 
of $12,000 to study vocational and higher education. 

Montana adopted the Western Regional Education 
Compact. The Legislature authorized the State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction to conduct a wide survey 
of school facilities. 

Nevada created a junior college system for larger high 
schools sufficiently distant from the University of Nevada 
to qualify, authorized a $150,000 State school contingent 
fund to aid schooi districts, and provided that all funds 
accruing to the State under the Federal gas and oil lease 
act of 1920 shall go to the school distribution fund. 

New Mexico adopted the Western Regional Higher 
Education Compact. 

New York provisions included an increased salary 
scale for public school teachers designed to raise mini- 
mums generally by $500; permission to teachers to retire 
at 1 per cent of salary multiplied by number of years of 
service up to fifty; upward revision of equalization factors 
used in apportioning State aid to school districts; ex- 
tension to 1952 of the emergency period in which re- 
tired teachers may return to service; emergency State 
aid for school construction in financially harassed school 
districts and special aid to districts with extremely rapid 
population growth; authorization to the State or school 
districts to accept Federal aid funds for education, with 
the State Tax Commissioner as custodian of the funds; 
and prohibition of approval for school construction plans 
unless they include long-term program, area for outdoor 
activities, and other conditions of a well-conceived master 
plan. 

North Dakota authorized reciprocal agreements with 
appropriate officials in bordering States for high school 
education of students living near the State line and 
providing for payment of tuition for North Dakota 
students affected. The Legislative Research Committee is 
to make a detailed study of State-supported institutions 
to higher learning to determine how the system may be 
improved and as to financing of buildings. 

Rhode Island’s reorganization of the State education 
agency has been noted above. Additional acts included 
establishment of reciprocity between the State employes’ 
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retirement system and the teachers’ retirement system, 
to permit shifting of jobs with continued coverage; per- 
mission to continue temporary employment of teachers 
who have reached retirement age; change of the name 
of Rhode Island State College to the University of 
Rhode Island; and creation of a commission to study the 
feasibility of establishing a medical school at the univer- 
sity. 

South Dakota repealed the teachers’ retirement system 
and allowed teachers to qualify under Old Age and 
Survivors Insurance. Contributions to the previous pen- 
sion fund are to be returned with interest. Teachers 
who have retired and are receiving pensions will con- 
tinue to do so. The Legislature provided for continuing 
contracts for teachers and required notice of termination 
of contract not later than April 1 of each year. It enacted 
legislation for school district reorganization. 

Tennessee increased educational appropriations about 
$15 million over those of the current biennium to an ap- 
proximate total of $128 million. This includes bond 
authorizations of $9 million to expand State college and 
university facilities. The Legislature adopted a teacher 
tenure law which prohibits firing of teachers except for 
cause after public hearing, nullified temporary teacher 
permits issued before mid-1951, authorized ROTC units 
at State colleges, and elevated the junior college at 
Martin to a four-year college. 

Utah adopted the Western Regional Higher Education 
Compact. 

Washington allocated an additional $7 million to 
schools from proceeds of a 2-mill property tax and re- 
vised the basis on which local school funds are equalized 
by State money, increasing State aid from 20 cents to 30 
cents for each day of a pupil’s attendance. 

West Virginia provided a $7.6 million program of 
school salary increases. It authorized a raise from $1,800 
to $2,340 for teachers with bachelor’s degrees and cor- 
responding advances for those with higher degrees. It 
approved creation of a four-year medical and dental 
school to be financed, as indicated previously, by a penny 
tax on soft drinks. This is expected to raise $4 million 
annually, the amount considered necessary for construc- 
tion and maintenance of the school. 


Health and Welfare 


In Arizona all health, welfare, correction, and penal 
agencies placed under the new Department of 
Health, Welfare and Correction. The Legislature created 
the framework of a youth authority, composed of four- 
teen Superior Court Judges, and established a five-man 
In the field of mental health 
it required that sanity hearings be held places other 


than court rooms. 


were 


veterans’ service Commission 


Arkansas provided for considerable institutional ex- 
pansion. It 
center in 


authorized a hospital and medical 
with the University of Arkansas 
School of Medicine and provided funds for a new tuber- 
culosis unit at the State Hospital at Little Rock, a new 
ward building at the State Hospital at Benton, and com- 
pletion of work at the Negro Blind and Deaf School. 
Certain additional expenditures for capital improve 
ments at institutions were authorized at a special session 


in April. 


new 
connection 


In the broad field of welfare the Legislature extended 
Old Age and Survivors’ Insurance to State and local 
employes, voted the uniform reciprocal enforcement of 
support act, passed legislation for criminal proceedings 
against fathers delinquent in support payments, enacted 
the requirement that financially able relatives of welfare 
clients assume responsibility for their support, and pro- 
hibited transfer of title to property in order to become 
eligible for welfare assistance. 

Georgia adopted an act recognizing alcoholism as an 
illness and creating a Commission on Alcoholism; it 
provides for voluntary or involuntary commitment of 
alcoholics for treatment. Bond issues authorized include 
one of $12 million for a State general hospital and one 
of $8 million for hospital additions. The Legislature 
enacted an indeterminate sentence law for insane prison- 
ers, providing that they remain incarcerated until their 
sanity has been restored. Other acts require pre-marital 
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examinations for syphilis and stipulate that “incurable 
insanity” can be grounds for divorce. 

The General Assembly provided for coverage of cer- 
tain officials and employes of the localities under OASI. 
It authorized and prescribed civil procedure to compel 
support of dependent wives, children, and poor relatives, 
within and without the State. The old age assistance act 
was amended to provide for responsibility of financially 
able children to support needy parents applying for old 
age assistance. 

Idaho adopted a new code covering the State’s mental 
hospitals and a record appropriation of $10,580,445 for 
public assistance. It approved the reciprocal enforcement 
of support act. 

Indiana provided for a charge of $10 a week for care 
and treatment in State mental institutions. If the patient 
or his legally responsible relatives are financially able, 
they are to pay the charge; otherwise his home township 
is to pay for the first year of hospitalization. 

The Legislature authorized OASI coverage for State, 
county, city, and township employes not covered by 
existing public employe retirement fund or policemen’s, 
firemen’s, or teachers’ pensions. It amended the welfare 
act to comply with 1950 changes in the federal social 
security act relating to aid to the blind and to dependent 
children. The reciprocal enforcement of support act 
was adopted. The Legislature required county welfare 
boards to file quarterly reports with designated officials 
listing names and addresses of all welfare recipients and 
the amounts received, as well as names and salaries of 
all welfare department employes. The law permits public 
inspection of these records, but not their use for political 
or commercial purposes. A six-member legislative com 
mittee was established to survey all activities of the State 
Welfare Department and county welfare boards. 

lowa adopted legislation permitting voluntary admis- 
sion of alcoholics to state mental institutions for treat 
ment; changed the name of “insanity” hospitals to 
“mental health institutes”; and changed the name of the 
School for the Blind to the Iowa Braille and Sight-Saving 
School. Standards were adopted for a state-wide, grade A 
milk system. 

The Legislature increased welfare appropriations by 
$2 million a year, $1.5 million of the increase going to 
old-age assistance. It established a ten-member interim 
committee to study the State’s Old Age and Survivors 
Insurance for public employes. 

In Kansas the Legislature submitted a constitutional 
amendment to referendum in 1952 which would author 
ize a permanent property tax levy to provide a building 
fund for institutions for the mentally ill and physically 
handicapped; such a levy now is permissible for two 
years only. It provided for continuance of the training 
program started two years ago for attendants and profes 
sional workers at mental hospitals. 

The Legislature adopted the reciprocal enforcement 
of support act and provided for coverage of State and 
local employes under OASI. 

Maryland provided for imprisonment from 5 to 20 
years and fines up to $3,000 for sale of narcotics to 


minors. 

Minnesota authorized counties to create and maintain 
nursing homes for chronically ill aged persons. It appro- 
priated $1,350,000 for the State’s Bang’s disease control 


State Government 


program and prohibited sale of cattle at public auction 
unless tested for that disease. Interim commissions were 
created to study the State’s mental health and youth con. 
servation programs, problems of the aged, the State's 
facilities for diagnosis and treatment of tuberculosis, and 
problems of alcoholism and facilities for treating it. 

The Legislature adopted the reciprocal enforcement 
of support act; amended adoption laws to strengthen 
protection for natural and adopting parents and adopted 
children; amended laws relating to aid to dependent 
children and the blind to conform with new Federal 
provisions; increased maximum old-age assistance pay- 
ments from $55 to $60, without limit on medical care; 
and raised from $5,000 to $7,500 the amount of property 
an old-age assistance recipient may own. 

Montana provided that persons who have been resi- 
dents of the State for a year may apply for public assist- 
ance although they have not established county residence, 

Nevada adopted an act requiring isolation of infectious 
tuberculosis cases, adopted a basic sciences bill, and 
tightened the State dental and pharmacy acts. 

New York required all counties to provide free hospital 
care for tuberculosis; provided that the Mental Hygiene 
Department shall keep records of admissions and exami- 
nations in licensed private institutions as well as State 
mental institutions; authorized the State Health Depart. 
ment to license and supervise private unincorporated 
maternity hospitals; and gave the department supervisory 
and advisory powers to promote child health, including 
care in hospitals. 

Ihe Legislature created a five-member commission to 
study conflict between the Federal Government and New 
York over federally-aided assistance 
programs; permitted the State to participate in Federal 
aid for the permanently disabled needy and for needy 


administration of 


in hospitals; exempted the first $50 monthly income of 
a blind person in determining his eligibility for assist- 
ance; provided that ownership of real property will not 
preclude aid to dependent children; and continued the 
period during which welfare officials may assign work to 
persons receiving relief. It authorized public housing 
authorities to construct housing projects for persons of 
low income engaged in defense activities, members of 
the armed forces, and employes of U. S. defense agencies; 
State housing program for 


extended the emergency 


veterans to 1952; and extended emergency rent control 
laws on residential and business structures. 

North Dakota established a Commission on Alcoholism 
to study and report to the public on alcoholism and to 
treat alcoholics on a voluntary basis. It appropriated 
$50,000 for the biennium, plus $20,000 to the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction for courses on the nature 
and physical effects of alcohol and narcotics. 

The Legislature adopted the uniform reciprocal en 
forcement of support act; enacted the uniform recogni 
tion of divorce decree and annulment law; authorized 
a State program participating in the Federal program for 
aid to the permanently and totally disabled; amended 
statutes relating to aid to the blind to conform with 
recent amendments to Federal law; and_ transferred 
authority over child-placing agencies from the Board ol 
Administration to the Public Welfare Board. 


Rhode Island established a new Division of Alcoholism 


eo ee ee 


with an appropriation of $50,000 a year. The law pro | 
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vided that one accused of being a common drunkard 
shall be examined by the division for two weeks and 
disposition then recommended to the court. 

The Legislature enacted legislation permitting OASI 
coverage of municipal workers; adopted reciprocal en- 
forcement of support legislation; changed the name of 
the “cash sickness act’ to “temporary disability insur- 
ance act” and tightened its provisions on pregnancy 
benefits so that they apply for not more than six weeks 
before and six weeks after childbirth; permitted local 
housing authorities to undertake defense housing; and 
extended to men and women in the Korean campaign 
benefits already granted to World War II veterans. 

South Dakota provided for OASI coverage of all public 
employes. It established a division in the Auditor’s office 
to carry out the program, appropriated $360,000 for 
matching State employes’ contributions and $50,000 for 
administration. It adopted a program of aid to the total- 
ly and permanently disabled and voted $125,000 for the 
purpose. It enacted the reciprocal enforcement of sup- 
port law and appropriated $20,000 for tuition of children 
suffering from cerebral palsy. 

Tennessee health legislation included strengthening of 
stream pollution laws and a statewide anti-rabies law re- 
quiring annual vaccinations of all dogs. 

The Legislature enacted the uniform reciprocal en 
forcement of support law and adopted several acts to 
curb misuse of welfare funds: income and resources of 
considered in determining 
eligibility; it becomes a felony for one required by court 


close relatives are to be 


action to support children to leave the State without 


arranging for their support; and persons may not be- 
come eligible for old age or blind assistance by trans- 
ferring property. Extensive safeguards governing child 
adoptions were enacted. 

Utah legislation included provision for registration and 
regulation of nursing homes; mental examination of 
sex offenders before conviction; temporary assistance 
to needy transients; provision that blind may earn up 
to $50 a month without being subject to deduction from 
monthly welfare benefits; and an OASI enabling act for 
eligible State and local employes. 

Washington adopted more stringent licensing provi- 
sions for nursing homes, enacted the reciprocal enforce- 
ment of support act, authorized out-of-state incarceration 
of women criminals, and adopted a youth protection act 
that establishes a separate division in the Department of 
Public Institutions to cope with problems of delinquent 
and defective children. 

West Virginia authorized sending to State mental in- 
stitutions persons found to be chronic inebriates through 
use of alcohol or drugs. It provided for social security 
coverage for some 13,000 State employes and many city 
and county employes. 

Wyoming authorized the University of Wyoming to 
establish eight schools of nursing in the State, authorized 
creation of city, county, or district public health de- 
partments, adopted an OASI enabling act for eligible 
State and local employes, enacted the uniform reciprocal 
enforcement of support law, and adopted public play- 
ground and sex crime bills sponsored by the Wyoming 
Youth Council. 


Highways, Traffic Control, Truck Regulation 


Arizona adopted Parts II and V of the Uniform Motor 
Vehicle Code concerning, respectively, driver licensing 
and financial responsibility. It legalized use of permanent 
metal license plates. 

Arkansas enacted a motor vehicle financial responsi- 
bility law. 

Georgia gave its Highway Board authority to deter- 
mine the location and construction of secondary roads. 
The Legislature also adopted a motor vehicle financial 
responsibility act. The gas tax was reduced from 7 to 6 
cents. 

Idaho, besides creating the previously mentioned High- 
way Commission, enacted a drivers’ license ;law, in- 
creased automobile registration fees from $5 to $10, and 
adopted a ton-mile tax. 

Indiana established a four-member bipartisan Toll 
Road Commission with authority to construct and main- 
tain toll roads and to issue bonds to finance them. The 
Legislature provided for the hiring of twenty-five addi- 
tional State police to be assigned exclusively to intensi- 
hed enforcement of truck laws. It amended the 1949 
truck weight law to provide that over-weight trucks be 
impounded until all fines and costs are paid and their 
loads reduced to legal limits. It authorized a five-day 
suspension of any truck fleet's permit to operate if its 
vehicles violate the total weight limit ten times during 
any calendar year, a ten-day suspension after twenty such 
violations, and a thirty-day suspension after thirty viola- 
tions. The Highway Commission was directed to make a 
two-year test of the durability and relative construction 


and maintenance costs of all kinds of road materials. It 
also was authorized to join other States and the U. S. 
Bureau of Public Roads in research and tests to improve 
highway construction and maintenance. 

Jowa’s Legislature increased the Highway Patrol from 
160 to 225 men and raised drivers’ license fees from 50 
cents to $1.50 to pay for the increased patrol costs. It 
provided for issuance of single auto license plates (rear). 
Penitentiary sentences of three years were authorized 
for motorists convicted a fourth time of drunken driving. 
The Legislature instituted a new system of graduated 
fines—$750 to $1,000 or more—for heavy truck overloads, 
as compared with the previous maximum of $100; trebled 
the Highway Commission’s appropriation—to $250,000— 
for weighing stations and inspectors; authorized the 
commission to condemn land for additional weighing 
stations; and authorized inspectors to go on private land 
to check vehicles suspected of avoiding inspections. Re- 
ciprocity laws governing truck payments for road use 
were revised. 

Kansas established a seven-member Motor Vehicle 
Reciprocity Commission with authority to enter recipro- 
cal arrangements with other States concerning inter- 
state vehicle movements. 

Maryland stiffened penalties for truck overloading by 
stipulating fines at the rate of two cents a pound on 
the first 5,000 pounds overweight and six cents a pound 
on excess above that figure. 

Minnesota increased the State highway patrol, 
tightened traffic regulation provisions, increased penal- 
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ties for violation of truck size and weight limitations, 
and enacted truck gross weight limits based on axle 
spacing graduated from 28,000 pounds if axles are spaced 
four feet apart to 66,500 pounds if forty-two feet or more 
apart. A constitutional amendment is to be submitted to 
the electorate reallocating vehicle registration fees. All 
proceeds from them now go to the State trunk highway 
fund; the amendment would give 25 per cent to counties 
and 10 per cent to villages for road and street purposes. 

Montana enacted the financial responsibility law of 
the Uniform Motor Vehicle Code and provided for two- 
year driver licenses, with renewal on the applicants’ 
birthdays. 

Nevada appropriated $15,000 for participation with 
other western States in experimental highway studies. It 
gave the highway patrol authority to weigh trucks and 
penalize overloads. It authorized the Public Service Com- 
mission to agree with similar bodies in other States on 
rules for operation of commercial carriers. 

New Mexico reduced the gasoline tax from 7 to 6 
cents, increased motor vehicle registration fees, gave the 
Highway Commission greater power over limited access 
regulations, and amended the financial responsibility act 
to bring it into closer conformance with the Uniform 
Motor Vehicle Code. 

New York’s provisions for a ton mile tax on trucks, 
increased registration fees for trucks, and higher diesel 
oil tax are summarized under Tax and Fiscal. The Legis- 
lature adopted a number of other measures relating to 
highways and vehicles. These included general amend- 
ment of the State thruway law; clearing of the way for 
construction of the thruway bridge across the Hudson at 
Tarrytown; authorization of permanent auto license 
plates with removable date tags beginning in 1953, and a 
single rear plate in 1952 and 1953; increase of amounts 
required to prove financial responsibility of motor 
vehicle owners; restriction of drivers’ licenses for 17-year- 
olds to graduates of school driving courses; prohibition 
of registration of cars owned by minors which are not 
covered by liability insurance; prohibition of the equip 
ping of motor vehicles with television; and requirement 
that illuminated speed-limit signs be placed at each 


State Government 


point in cities and villages where speed limits change. 

North Dakota increased registration fees for motor 
vehicles, amended legislation relating to reciprocity in 
truck registration, and required that new motor vehicles 
be equipped with turn signals. 

Rhode Island clarified the motor vehicle code in a 
number of particulars. Changes were included in proyi- 
sions for chauffeur licensing, learner permits, reciprocal 
arrangements with other States, and accident reporting, 

In South Dakota, highway purposes, in addition to 
benefiting from the previously mentioned gasoline tax 
increase, received a $3 million appropriation from the 
general fund plus transfer of $800,000 from that fund 
in lieu of a tax on auto parts and accessories. 

Tennessee’s bond authorizations for roads were noted 
under Tax and Fiscal. The Legislature authorized the 
Highway Department to join with other southeastern 
States in testing damage by heavy trucks to bituminous 
roads; also to contract with the University of Tennessee 
for testing road materials and training personnel. Motor 
vehicle and truck legislation included a revised financial 
responsibility law and transfer of its administration to 
the Department of Safety; major revision in the motor 
vehicle title certification law; requirement of safety glass 
for all new motor vehicles; and requirement that trucks 
of 1.5 tons and heavier shall keep at least goo feet apart 
on highways except when overtaking or passing. 

Utah increased the gas tax from 4 to 5 cents, increased 
commercial-vehicle registration fees, enacted new over- 
load penalties, and adopted Part V (financial responsi- 
bility) of the Uniform Motor Vehicle Code. 

Washington adopted a $66 million bond issue to ac- 
celerate modernization of the and created the 
previously mentioned five-member Highway Commission. 

West Virginia authorized sale of $10 million in road 
bonds. The Legislature enacted a new highway code 
which imposes weight limits of 18,000 pounds (single 
axle) and 32,000 pounds (tandem axle), both with a 5 
per cent tolerance. Vehicles carrying liquids or semi- 
liquids were excepted for the life of present vehicles. 

Wyoming increased the gasoline tax one cent to pro- 


roads 


vide for a program of farm-to-market roads. 


Conservation and Development of Natural Resources 


laws regulating oil and gas 
The Legislature required com- 


Arizona adopted new 
leases on State lands. 
mercial rainmakers operating in the State—those who 
sell rainmaking equipment as well as operators—to 
register with the Land Department, be licensed by it, 
and file quarterly reports with the State Land Commis- 
sioner. 

Idaho enacted an underground water code and created 
a commission to negotiate with other Columbia Basin 
States regarding disposition of Columbia River waters. 

Indiana’s Legislature authorized the Conservation De- 
partment to restrict use of ground water where there is 
a shortage. It required oil and gas well operators to 
secure permits for drilling test holes and to furnish a 
drilling log to the State Oil and Gas Division. Fees for 
strip mine permits were increased and regulations were 
amended to require more complete reforestation and 
landscaping of stripped areas. 

Kansas authorized condemnation of property for pur- 


poses of storing natural gas underground. and approved 
participation in the Interstate Oil and Gas Compact 
for four more years. 

Nevada's Legislature provided for participation in the 
Columbia Basin Interstate Compact Commission. It ap- 
propriated $30,000 for a cooperative survey of the State's 
mineral resources by the U. S. Geological Survey and the 
Nevada Bureau of Mines and appropriated $40,000 for 
the Fish and Game Commission to match Federal funds 
under the Pittman-Robertson and Dingell-Johnson Acts. 
The same commission was authorized to enter interstate 
agreements with adjoining States for management ol 
two-state big game herds, arrange reciprocal fishing 
licenses with California in respect to Lake Tahoe and 
with Arizona in respect to Lake Mead, and enter into 
agreements with private land owners for establishment 
of game management areas. The Legislature also author- 
ized creation of fire protection and sanitation districts 


(Continued on Page 198) 
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Rhode Island’s Book Pool 
for the Armed Forces 


By Grace M. SHERWOOD 


State Librarian and Director, 


HE smallest State in the United States has the 
longest name: The State of Rhode Island 
Providence Plantations. The State’s 
its breadth 37 miles, its area 
which 156 are water area, 
tidewater, of about 400 


and 
length is 48 miles, 
1,214 square miles, of 
with a coast, 
miles. 
Narragansett Bay, island-dotted, extends 28 miles 
inland. At its head lies the State’s densely popu- 
lated, heavily industrialized area where half a dozen 
cities and towns merge into Metropolitan Provi- 
and where two out of three Rhode Islanders 


washed by 


dence, 
live. 
Previous to and during World War II, Rhode 
Island was heavily impacted with Army and Navy 
Installations and training . Innumerable har- 
bor defenses and control posts were required; the 
Army Air Force had a training base at Hillsgrove 
\irport; officers and crews for the Navy's P.T. boats 
had their Annapolis at Melville; the Navy sub- 
marine net and fuel depot was also at Melville. 
Fighter, bomber, torpedo and other squadrons of 
the U.S. Naval Air Forces were trained at Quonset, 
for aircraft carriers, and its auxiliary 


bases 


a home base 
base at Charlestown. 

At Camp Endicott, Davisville, battalions of the 
SeaBees were trained. More Rhode Island acreage 
was given over to the U.S. Naval Operating Base, 
the U.S. Naval War College, the U.S. Naval Train- 
ing Station, the U.S. Naval Torpedo Station, the 
Navy installation from which ammunition was ship- 
loaded, the U.S. Naval Hospital, Price’s Neck for 
naval anti-aircraft units, the Army Anti-Aircraft 
Training Center opposite historic Fort Adams. At 
Camp Washington, in the northern part of the 
State, units of Army military police were under in 
struction. 

Add to these, the U.S. Coast Guard Stations and 
raining Center, the Walsh Kaiser shipbuilding 
yard in Providence Harbor where varied types of 
British ships were under construction, and _ the 
Herreshoff Shipbuilding Plant at Bristol, construct- 
ing ships for the Navy coastal program. 

Surely all will appreciate that books were timely 
bullets in the battle for morale survival. 

About a ycal previous to the inauguration of 
the Victory Book Campaign, so-called, the Rhode 
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The Book Pool 


Island State Library had been collecting books and 
cataloguing libraries for the Forts and Control Posts 
of the Harbor Defenses of Narragansett Bay. The 
a Librarian, personally, raised a Special Fund 

) purchase books requested. No ship, no aircraft 
carrier, no Army Air Force group, no battalion of 
the SeaBees left Rhode Island for overseas without 
its collection of books for the library to be estab- 
lished with its outfit overseas or on the move. 
‘Training stations as far away as Otis Field on Cape 
Cod and at Groton in Connecticut also were cared 
for. 

Many books were generously donated outright, 
but these were not the kind particularly requested. 
The Special Account for the Armed Forces grew 
proportionately as the General Assembly and the 
several cities and towns became interested in the 
stability of the program. 

Welfare or special services officers came to the 
State Library for conference with the State Librari- 
an personally, thus establishing direct channel for 
communication after regiment, battalion, squadron, 
carrier, or ship had departed this State for points 
unknown, each unit carrying with it the nucleus of 
a library, continuously freshened thereafter by ship- 
ments overseas via Fleet Post Office or Postmaster. 

As an incident of the value of this highly special- 
ized service during the War, we are now permitted 
to report that, when the enemy made a direct hit 
upon one of our American supply ships in an 
Italian Bay, sinking it, a medical library for an 
Army hospital unit went with it to Davy Jones’ 
locker. A friend of the State Librarian’s, hospital- 
ized for a bad “crash,” wrote home that a tangible 
contribution would be the replacement of these 
medical texts, which we immediately processed and 
shipped. 


Bis ABLISHED by the Rhode Island State Librarian 
in 1941, the Book Pool did not dry up with peace. 
Its present program is a lively and stimulating one 
and carries the name of the State of Rhode Island 
around the world wherever our men are fighting the 
enemy or guarding the occupied trust territories. 
[his past year we have added book collections for 
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wives and children of servicemen, stationed over- 
seas. 

Upon the Book Pool’s present roster, serviced 
during 1950-1951, are the U.S. Naval Hospital at 
Newport, the medical and crew’s libraries; the sta- 
tion and medical libraries at the U.S. Naval Air 
Station at Quonset Point, R. I. and for certain air- 
craft carriers whose home base is Quonset; the U.S. 
Marine Barracks also at Quonset. Special requests 
have been filled for the Rhode Island Veterans’ 
Home at Bristol; the U.S. Veterans’ Administration 
Hospital at Davis Park, Providence and the State 
Sanatorium. 

The State Librarian is “Remote Control Agency” 
for a number of Navy installations at home and 
overseas. Among these now are: U.S. Navy *100, 
at London; the 86th Fighter-Bomber Wing, U.S. 
Air Force in Bavaria, developed through Rhode 
Island gifts to be the finest library in the European 
Command; the Trust Territory at Trieste; at Adak, 
where the library is known as “The Gem of the 
Aleutians”; at Kwajalein in the Marshall Islands, 
where the library is named “The Grace Sherwood 
Library of Kwajalein”; at Com. Nav. Phil. Staff and 
American School, Inc. in the Philippines; at the 
14th Naval District at Pearl Harbor; at Guam, 
where planes from Korea come down for refueling; 
at U.S. Navy +103; the U.S. Marine Corps at Camp 
Pendleton, California; at Puerto Rico; in Japan; 
and now rapidly building book collections for the 
4grd Infantry Division, Camp Pickett, Virginia, 
establishing seven libraries, one in each chapel 
there. The State Library already has shipped thou- 
sands of volumes. 

Books are being sent to replace certain bombed 
libraries in the American Zone in Germany through 
legal counsel for the U.S. High Command. 


ene Lord Mayor of Der Stadt Karlsriihe, U.S. 
Zone, Germany, in appreciation of the books which 
are being shipped regularly to replace some of these 
German bombed libraries, has written the following 
letter: 

Dear Miss Sherwood: 

Due to the mediation of a member of our City 
Administration, you were so kind as to send us a 
gift box containing books for which I thank you 
to the bottom of my heart. I am very rejoiced at 
your ideal helpfulness and your amicable feelings 
toward the youths, which you expressed by you 
gift. 

It is very regrettable that the passed war created 
such a big gulf between your and our nation, al 
though both our nations are connected by so many 
historical, cultural and economical relations. The 
more delightful is it that the separating contrasts 
are now eliminated and each of us is glad at the 





certainty that we have the American people as a 
friend by our side. 

May I hope that the relations will be further 
deepened between you and the girls of ‘Fichte 
Schule’ in the library of which the books of your j 
first gift box had been ranged. Although one 
should not undervalue the importance of diplo- | 
matic relations and alliances, I consider it no less 
important and very prospective that pacts and | 
treaties of foreign policy are underpinned by 
hearty human relations from one nation to the 
other. j 

With pleasure I learned that you sent further 
books besides those contained in the last three 
boxes and that you are ready to give us books for 
our schools in future, too. I take the liberty as 
early as now to thank you in anticipation for all 
that kindness. 

Sending you my best wishes and regards, I re- } 
main 

Yours very faithfully, 
POEPPER 
Oberburgermeister 





More recent letters of appreciation have come 
from the President of the Parents-Teachers Associa | 
tion of Karlsriihe, the Director of one of the high 
schools there and thank you letters in English from J 
sixteen German pupils, ages 16 to 20 years. 

The Mayor writes: } 

“It is a great pleasure to me to convey to you 
the gratitude of the City Administration. The 
books are already in great demand. I personally 
am very happy since I am convinced that these 
donations will create a bridge between the peoples 
of both nations and help to eliminate misunder- 


standings often caused by language differences.” 


‘he Ships of the American Merchant Marine 
leaving the Port of Providence, in addition to the 
Branch Libraries, select from our stock any books 
and magazines they wish to take with them. 

The State Librarian is, when time permits, @ 
wood carver, and a collector of strange gods and 
idols. The stewards of these Merchant Marine ships 
have sent back to her strange selections from for 
eign lands: huge blocks of solid mahogany for 
whittling and ebony and sandalwood; carved stone 
images; chased implements used by witch doctor 
in their religious rites; native craft in woven mat 
and bracelets; primitive carvings. 

Chatty letters, commenting upon times and the 
home front, dubbed “sherwoodiana,” in numerous 
carbon copies, have lightened the interchange in 4 
personal endeavor to project warmth of heart and 
appreciative understanding to the fighting forces. 

(Continued on Page 197) ' 
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The States and Their Older Citizens 


By ELizABETH BRECKINRIDGE* 


rATE PLANNING and action on behalf of older 

people recently have shown a new and encour- 

aging vitality. Concerted thinking about the 
responsibility of the State in relation to the rapidly 
growing proportion of older people is, of course, 
relatively new. Excepting the Old Age Assistance 
programs, it brought little action until approxi- 
mately five years ago, when plans for the New York 
State Joint Legislative Committee on Problems of 
the Aging began to take shape. 

Why have State governments not acted exten- 
sively earlier? Probably the reasons are rooted in 
historical and psychological grounds. Some of these 
were implied in the article by Ethel Shanas and 
Robert J. Havighurst in the May State Government. 
Historically, the shift in population structure to 
older age levels has been relatively recent. Psycho- 
logically, have not all of us—those who conceive and 
execute State programs included—been affected by 
the persistence of old fashioned and now inaccurate 
ideas about the youthful character of our country 
and about the essential nature of old age and of the 
aging process in the individual? 

But today no one can look at the Census age 
statistics without becoming very thoughtful indeed. 
Another set of figures compelling attention consists 
of the mounting expenditures over the last decade 
for the maintenance of older people, for their cus- 
todial care, and for their care in mental hospitals. 

One of the great strengths of our system of gov- 
ernment is its ability to respond flexibly to the 
changing needs of those governed. Adaptations of 
public programs frequently have been effected in 
the past to accommodate various groups within the 
population—veterans, children, farmers, for exam- 
ple. These steps were accepted as natural develop- 
ments. In general they have been regarded not only 
as beneficial for the groups directly involved but 
also as contributing to the well being of all. We 
have operated on the theory that a chain is no 
stronger than its weakest link. 

Specific State action dealing with older people in 
the past usually has been confined to Old Age As- 
sistance programs, although some States also have 
dealt with olde1 people who fall into the category 
of the chronically ill. The encouraging aspect of the 


*Mrs. Breckinridge is Technical Consultant to the Illinois 
State Committee on Problems of the Aging and Director of the 
Survey of Employment Programs for Older Workers, Commit- 
tee on Human De velopment, University of Chicago. She has 
prepared this article, however, as an individual, and points out 
that its conclusions are her own rather than expressions of the 
committees. 
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State activities to be discussed here lies in the fact 
that they go beyond the concepts embodied in OAA 
administration. These activities indicate that State 
governments are beginning to recognize that our 
rapidly aging population presents new problems 
and requires new approaches. In the various ap- 
proaches, attention now appears to focus on three 
functions: analysis of the situation that confronts 
the older people in the State; overall planning to 
minimize physical, mental, and financial depend- 
ency among the aged; and coordination and devel- 
opment of relevant State programs in order that 
they may be used more efficiently. 

Three goals of State action are discernible: pre- 
vention of dependency; rehabilitation of those al- 
ready dependent; and maintenance of those who 
cannot be restored to independent living. Imple- 
mentation of these goals so far has been through 
various means: State conferences on problems of 
older people, under the sponsorship of a State 
agency; State research projects; work through the 
extension divisions of State universities; and special 
State commissions or committees of a variety of 
forms. 

The State committee or commission, with a con- 
tinuing function, appears to be the most productive 
agent developed for planning and promotion of 
programs for older people on a State level, and it 
seems probable that the future will witness the 
transformation of such committees and commissions 
into permanent State bureaus, departments, or divi- 
sions. These bodies have undertaken many tasks. 
They have conducted studies relating to the eco- 
nomic, social, and health needs of older people. 
They have surveyed available services and trends in 
State expenditures for the aged. They have been 
concerned with relating State, local, and Federal 
programs to each other, so that effective help can be 
made available to the older person when he first 
needs it and to provide constructive continuity of 
care. They have made legislative proposals directed 
toward more adequate State services in several 
fields. In general, the commissions are not set up to 
operate direct service programs but to encourage 
necessary developments in other agencies. 


As INDICATED earlier, the first State committee was 
that of New York. There, thanks to the energetic 
and intelligent interest of State Senator Thomas 
Desmond, authorization was secured from the Legis- 
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lature for a State committee with a continuing pro- 
gram, and an appropriation was made for a regular 
staff at Albany. With the guidance of a number of 
advisory committees whose membership includes 
outstanding people in the professions, business, and 
civic programs, the Desmond Committee proceeded 
to familiarize itself with the situation of older peo- 
ple in the State and with the problems that con- 
fronted them. 

The broad scope of the committee’s interests has 
been reflected effectively in annual hearings, at 
which both State and national authorities have 
testified regarding the problems of older people and 
their experience in attempting to solve them. Em- 
ployment and public assistance, mental and physi- 
cal health, housing and home services, adult educa- 
tion and recreation, family relations—all of these 
subjects have come up for discussion and research. 
Conscious of the importance of community educa- 
tion in this new field, the committee has issued the 
proceedings of these annual hearings in attractive 
form. In its last report, “Young at Any Age,’ it 
outlined a total plan of services on the State level 
and suggested desirable relationships between State 
services and those in local communities. The com- 
mittee has drafted legislative proposals relating to 
employment services, recreation programs, and sev- 
eral other fields in which State agencies could ex- 
tend greater service to older people. 


a June, 1950, Governor Stevenson of Illinois ap- 
pointed the Illinois State Committee on Problems 
of the Aging, following local studies which had in- 
dicated the importance of additional coordination 
and improvement of services on a State level. This 
committee was asked to review the extent and na- 
ture of the problems facing older people in Illinois, 
the State facilities related to these problems, and 
then to consider ways and means of achieving more 
efficient and more adequate service. The commit- 
tee, originally made up of members from the IIli- 
nois Public Aid Commission and the Board of Wel- 
fare Commissioners, undertook a preliminary re- 
view of the situation of older people in the State 
and the extent of services available to them through 
State agencies. Its future program is not yet clearly 
defined, but consideration is being given to the 
committee’s expansion and a future operating or- 
ganization, so that it may deal adequately with 
older people’s problems. Experience would seem to 
indicate that legislative status is more effective than 
a purely voluntary committee that must rely on 
staff time borrowed from other agencies. 

1“Young at Any Age,” Report of the New York State Joint 


Legislative Committee on Problems of the Aging (Legislative 
Document No. 12, 1950). 


State Government 


Following the National Conference on Aging, 
which was held under the sponsorship of the Fed. 
eral Security Agency in Washington in August, 
1950, there was a marked increase in interest among 
State governments in problems of older people. 

In Michigan, in March, 1951, Governor Williams 
appointed a Special Study Commission on Problems 
of Aging. This resulted from recommendations by 
the Inter-Departmental Committee on Problems of 
the Aged which he had established the preceding 
year. The latter committee had the advantage of 
being able to draw upon the excellent gerontologj. 
cal program which had been developed in the In. 
stitute for Human Adjustment at the University of 
Michigan. In its summary report to the Governor 
on September 26, 1950, the Inter-Departmental 
Committee isolated seven functional categories of 
problems as possible working units: employment, 
economic support, health, education, activities in} 
retirement, living arrangements and housing, and 
community planning. The new commission has been 
asked to continue study of the problem and it 
ramifications and to recommend programs and leg. 
islation that will benefit the older people and the 
State. 


O, October 6, 1950, Governor Warren of Florida 
designated the State Improvement Commission 3 
the agency with primary responsibility to study, in 
vestigate, plan for and assist in the movement of 
retired persons to Florida. At the same time he ap 
pointed a Citizens Committee on Retirement in 
Florida as an advisory body to the commission. Sub 
sequently, a Retirement Research Division was set 
up within the commission. Its staff has completed 
one survey of older people in St. Petersburg and is 
planning additional surveys as a guide to State plan- 
ning. The Citizens Committee has issued a pam 
phlet on “Retirement in Florida” that offers sensi 
ble advice to older people contemplating moving 
to that State. Prior to 1950, the Improvement Com 
mission already had been studying the possibilities 
of communities of retired workers. Interest in hous 
ing is important in the new Research Division and 
in the Citizens Committee, which has sub-commit 
tees on housing, part-time and _ self-employment 
publicity and public relations, and legal and legisle 
tive matters. 

In North Carolina a legislative commission has 
been appointed to study the problem and make ree 
ommendations to the General Assembly. ' 

In Rhode Island and Pennsylvania, legislation 
has been pending to authorize study of the prob 
lems of older citizens. 

In the State of Washington, the Department of| 
Social Security has been carrying on an expet 
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mental contact for the last year with various citi- 
zens to encourage local interest in the problems of 
older people. 

The Colorado Conference of Social Welfare has 
recommended that a committee be appointed for 
research and overall planning, and two years ago a 
Governor’s Commission on Rehabilitation found 
that care of the aged was a major problem. 

In Connecticut, a Commission on the Care and 
Retirement of the Chronically Il, Aged and Infirm 
has been operating for some time. Its major em- 
phasis to date has been on those who are physically 
ill. However, it now is concerned with establishing 
a cottage plan for the chronically ill, aged, and in- 
frm in New Britain. In this State, as in several 
others, the Agricultural Extension Service has been 
working with farmers on a retirement program and 
has issued a “Retirement Guide for Connecticut 
Farmers.” 

These examples—and others could be cited—indi- 
cate a variety of experimental approaches to devel- 
opment of State ser\ ices for older people. Even these 
scattered reports demonstrate that State govern- 
ments are moving forward into a new area of re- 
sponsibility and are using constructive imagination 
in their pioneering efforts. Most of the programs, or 
plans, are too new to be evaluated; but already it 
seems clear that the efficient program yielding max- 
imum results is one which is comprehensive in 
scope, which is based on sound research, which has 
the benefit of community-wide participation in its 
committees, and, which, finally, has permanent sta- 
tus in the State structure, with an adequate staff of 
its own. 


Pennsylvania’s School 
Building Authority 
(Concluded from Page 183) 


to do this through their own financing, and the 
policy of the Authority is to encourage such dis- 
tricts to do so. When the State pays a share of 
rentals, there is a tendency to bring to the Authority 
applications from districts which could finance their 
own projects. Since provision was made in 1949 for 
the districts to receive a share of the rentals from 
the State, the Department of Public Instruction has 
not had to turn down as large a percentage of ap- 
plicants as otherwise would be the case. The eager- 
ness of school districts to take advantage of this 
method of securing capital structures is shown by 
the fact that the Authority has received more than 
300 applications from districts for projects estimated 
to cost $120 million. The Department of Public 
Instruction has approved projects of that number, 
estimated to cost approximately $80 million. 


There can be no doubt that in Pennsylvania, un- 
der this Authority plan, many districts will obtain 
badly needed school buildings long before they 
would have been able to secure them otherwise, 
due to restrictions on their own and the State’s debt 
limits. Instead of establishing a State Authority for 
this purpose it would have been possible to allow 
each school district, or combination of districts, to 
have its own Authority. In fact a bill is now in the 
Legislature which would permit this. For some years 
municipalities, not including school districts, have 
been able to form Authorities, and then could un- 
dertake projects for school districts. Some school 
districts have availed themselves of this opportunity 
to secure new buildings. 

It should be observed that State aid in helping 
to amortize projects could operate under a system 
in which the district established its own Authority, 
and legislation now has been introduced to require 
such assistance. 

There can be no doubt that the Authority was 
established in response to a great demand for new 
school plant facilities. Its formation is symptomatic 
of unsatisfactory finances and other basic conditions 
in many school districts. 


Rhode Island’s Book Pool 


(Concluded from Page 194) 


In turn, soldier and sailor artists have copied the 
terrain as souvenir of locale; or have dived for cats’ 
eye shells to be set in silver for personal adornment, 
while citations and awards for “outstanding com- 
munity service” have followed in natural sequence— 
as the small pebble tossed into the lake of special 
opportunity by the State Librarian started ripples 
in the direction of distant shores. 

Thousands of books are given to the Rhode 
Island State Library from homes and estates as the 
result of appeal in press and by radio. Some of these 
are not suitable for the Armed Forces, but they are 
not wasted. When the Library of The Abbey of 
Our Lady of the Valley was destroyed in March, 
1950, the State Library sent out an argosy of letters 
to publishers and to friends of libraries asking for 
replacements. The result has been most gratifying. 

The blue and white book label of the Rhode 
Island State Library is well known and circles the 
globe from ice caps of the Aleutians to steaming 
jungles of the tropics, from Bavaria’s beautiful 
mountains to rice paddies of the Orient. 

The Book Pool is also a LivinG MEMORIAL TO THE 
ARMED Forces. There are so many now who have 
already given their lives and others who face death 
daily. 
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School District Reorganization 


(Concluded from Page 181) 


a favored business position with established school 
organizations are not enthusiastic about any change 
which would upset the existing balance of power 
in the community; and the parents want to know 
where their children will attend school, who will be 
their teachers, and what arrangements will be made 
to transport the pupils safely. In fact, all, to a cer- 
tain degree, have a vested interest in a school system 
as it exists. 

It has long been known that these vested interests 
represent a serious bar to change. The Illinois ex- 
perience has shown again that some of the most 
vocal proponents of school reorganization become 
quite hesitant when their own vested interests are at 
stake. Contrary to expectation, a great deal of the 
opposition to school reorganization in Illinois oc- 
curred in the cities and towns rather than in the 
country; much of it originated with school people. 
A surprising amount of opposition was centered in 
the more educated ranks of the profession rather 
than in the less privileged group teaching in the 
smaller schools, even though most of this latter 
group could not expect employment in the new 
districts. 

g. Obstacles to reorganization can be overcome. 
The experience of Illinois is similar to that re- 
ported in other States as to the traditional obstacles 
of school reorganization: sentiment for “the little 
red schoolhouse,” 
ment, fear of increased taxation, urban-rural ten- 
sions, indifference, prejudice, and inertia. 

It also is noteworthy that what were real obstacles 
to school reorganization in some areas became assets 
in others, according to the skill of local leaders in 
unifying the thinking of the people. For example, 
the existence of poor roads is a positive deterrent to 
school reorganization in much of Illinois. In othe 
areas this same condition contributed to school re- 
organization in the following manner. 

Some people served by poor roads concluded afte: 
much open discussion that vain efforts over a pe- 
riod of many years had not obtained good roads, 


poor roads, inequities in assess- 


and perhaps a school consolidation which forced 
the transportation of pupils would hasten road 
building. They argued that impassable roads would 
not deny this generation of children as much school- 
ing as previous generations had been denied by 
epidemics, now largely eliminated. They reasoned 
that some loss in school attendance for a few vears 
would be more than offset if it resulted in increased 
public awareness of road problems and eventual 
solution of them. 

In like manner, many rural people, aware of the 
disparity in rural and urban property assessment 


practice, concluded that the inclusion of rural and 
urban areas in the same taxing units might hastep 





basic reform in Illinois taxation procedures. 


Action by the Legislatures 
(Concluded from Page 192) 


which would operate on both sides of the State ling 
where mutual problems exist. 

New Mexico adopted the Canadian River Compaq 
and legislated for regulation of rainmaking experiments 

New York included the Niagara River with the & 
Lawrence under the jurisdiction of the State Power 
Authority for development of hydro-electric power; Fed. 
eral action also is needed to make this effective. 

North Dakota ratified the Yellowstone River Compact 
dividing the waters of the river among Montana, Wyo 
ming, and North Dakota. . 

Rhode Island provided for conformity with Federal 
law for participation in Federal-aid fish restoration Pro}. 
ects and continued a study of the State’s fresh water 
resources. 

South Dakota’s Legislature appropriated $75,000 & 
the Natural Resources Council for study and develop 
ment of natural resources.It ratified the proposed Chey. 
enne River Compact to divide that river’s waters with 
Wyoming, but, as Wyoming did not ratify, the compad 
does not become effective. 

Tennessee appropriated $1.5 million for capital im | 
provements in park areas and $100,000 to acquire land 
for Chickamauga and Chattanooga National Military 
Park. The Legislature authorized the Department of 
Conservation to cooperate with the U. S. Department of 
Interior in fish restoration and management projects 
and enacted a new, 55-page, game and fish code. 

Utah limited acreage and provided for rental or royal 


ty fees on mining leases, agreed to Federal aid in fish 
restoration and management projects, and provided for 
creation of fire protection districts. 

Wyoming enacted an oil and gas conservation bill 
permitted the Farm Loan Board to make loans on small 
irrigation projects, authorized creation of a_ weather 
modification board, and provided for issuance of permit 
to those engaged in rainmaking experiments and pro} 


ects. 


Labor and Industrial Relations 


Workmen’s compensation benefits were increased it 
varying degrees in Idaho, Indiana, lowa, Kansas, Minne 
sota, Montana, New Mexico, North Dakota, Utah, and 
Wyoming. 

Unemploy ment com pe nsation benefits were raised in 
Indiana, lowa, New Mexico, New York, South Dakota 
Tennessee, Utah, and Washington. 

Other legislative enactments affecting labor and it 
dustrial relations included the following: 

Arizona amended its arbitration act to provide that 
the judge of a court where an arbitration agreement 
filed may appoint an arbitrator if either party to the 
agreement fails to appoint a qualified one. 

Idaho revised the procedures for securing complian@| 
with industrial safety and health laws; powers of th 
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Action by the Legislatures—1951 


Commissioner of Labor in securing such compliance 
were strengthened. 

Indiana amended the mine inspection laws to require 
inspection of all mines; previously, those with less than 
five employes were exempt. Until March 15, 1953, the 
Legislature provided, girls between 16 and 18 may work 
until g p.m. instead of 7 p.m. as previously. But it re- 
defined “child” in the compulsory school attendance law 
to include every child between 7 and 16 instead of 7 and 
15 as previously. 

“Iowa reduced unemployment compensation taxes in 
stable employment fields. 

Minnesota prohibited strikes by persons in public em- 
ployment. Violators will lose civil service and pension 
rights; if rehired, they may not receive pay increases for 
one year. The legislation established grievance machin- 
ery. In another act the Legislature simplified the proce- 
dure under which the State Industrial Commission fixes 
minimum wages for women and minors in industry. 

Montana created a separate Department of Labor and 
Industry. It established a second-injury fund under work- 
men’s compensation. 

Nevada outlawed the closed shop and broadened cov- 

erage under the State industrial insurance act, particular- 
ly as it affects silicosis. 
"New York extended to business and trade schools the 
prohibition against discrimination because of race, color, 
or creed. It extended unemployment compensation in- 
surance to include exempt non-profit organizations which 
elect to participate, tightened unemployment compensa- 
tion eligibility requirements, and reduced the unemploy- 
ment insurance tax of employers with stable employment 
records. 

North Dakota's Legislature provided for mediation of 
disputes involving the State or local governments and 
their employes. 

Rhode island limited the use of court injunctions and 
restraining orders in labor disputes, created a five-mem- 
ber commission to draft a revision of the workmen’s 
compensation law to be submitted to the Legislature 
next year, temporarily abolished payments into the 
second injury fund, and provided that part of that fund 
may be used to pay totally disabled workers whose reg- 
ular workmen's compensation has been exhausted. 


Constitutions and Elections 


Various constitutional developments have been noted 
in sections above. Other legislation in the constitutional 
held, and enactments affecting elections, include the 
tollowing: 

Arizona adopted a constitutional amendment for an- 
nual sessions of the Legislature. 

Arkansas ratified the amendment to the United States 
Constitution limiting presidential terms to two. The 
Legislature submitted to the electorate two amendments 
to the State constitution in addition to the Highway 
Commission proposal previously mentioned. One would 
permit municipalities to levy a 1 per cent tax on prop- 
erty for funds to acquire sites and construct plants to be 
leased for industrial purposes; the other would enable 
counties that have lost population to retain certain 
ofhcers. 


Georgia's Legislature submitted to the electorate an 
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amendment providing that only the affected cities and 
counties would vote on local constitutional amendments, 
thus obviating necessity for statewide action, which, in 
the last Georgia election, required voters to express opin- 
ion on 33 local amendments. Another amendment pro- 
posed by the Legislature would require that nominees 
for U. S. Senator, Governor, and other elective State 
offices be selected on a county-unit basis in all primary 
elections. 

Idaho adopted legislation eliminating the straight bal- 
jot in elections and creating perforated ballots for pri- 
mary elections. 

Indiana’s Legislature proposed constitutional amend- 
ments to extend the terms of county treasurers, coroners, 
surveyors, and prosecutors from two to four years. It 
enacted legislation changing the period for filing candi- 
dacies from go to 60 days before primary elections to 40 
to 70 days. 

Iowa’s Legislature provided for voting by servicemen 
in 1952. Time for filing nomination papers for primary 
candidacies was advanced to 70 days before primary 
election dates. 

The Kansas Legislature submitted to the electorate a 
proposal for removing the present provision prohibiting 
sheriffs and county treasurers from serving more than two 
terms. 

Maryland created a seventh congressional district—in 
accordance with the allotment of a seventh congressional 
seat to the State following the 1950 census. 

Montana adopted a reapportionment measure which 
raises membership of the State House of Representatives 
from go to 94. 

New York provided that election of Mayor of New 
York City shall not occur at the same time as election of 
United States Senator. It provided more stringent re- 
quirements for persons obtaining signatures on primary 
petitions. In other legislation it set up war ballot ma- 
chinery and procedures for voting by members of the 
armed forces. 

Rhode Island’s Legislature authorized a limited-pur- 
pose constitutional convention—to be convened if a spe- 
cial election of the people approved—for consideration 
of eight amendments. It also approved, on second pas- 
sage, a proposal for a constitutional amendment to abol- 
ish the poll tax. (This was a safeguard for application 
in case the proposed convention did not handle that 
subject.) 

South Dakota’s Legislature submitted for popular ref- 
erendum a constitutional amendment to lower the voting 
age to 18. 

The Tennessee Legislature referred for popular vote 
a call for a limited constitutional convention which, if 
authorized, will convene in 1953 to consider revision of 
the amending clause, Legislators’ compensation, the Gov- 
ernor’s term of office and veto power, right of suffrage, 
and home rule. In other actions the Legislature approved 
the amendment to the United States Constitution limit- 
ing presidential terms, repealed the poll tax as a voting 
prerequisite for all practical purposes, redistricted the 
State to provide nine congressional districts—a loss of 
one, provided for statewide permanent voter registra- 
tion, and banned governmental employes from service on 
primary election boards. 
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Utah set the second Tuesday after the first Monday in 
September of each even-number year as regular primary 
election day. 

West Virginia approved absentee voting for members 
of the armed forces. 


Additional Interstate Action 


Numerous legislative enactments for interstate co- 
operation have been cited in the various sections above. 
Other examples include the following: 

Arizona adopted as uniform laws the photographic 
copies of business records act, the principal and income 
act, and the fiduciaries act. 

Arkansas enacted the fresh pursuit of criminals act 
and the registration and protection of trademarks act, 
in accordance with the program of suggested State legis- 
lation developed by the Drafting Committee of the 
Council of State Governments. 

Georgia adopted uniform interstate extradition legis- 
lation. 

Idaho adopted legislation in line with Drafting Com- 
mittee suggestions on civil defense; veterans’ reemploy- 
ment rights; insecticide, fungicide, rodenticide, and 
herbicide; and reciprocal enforcement of support. It 
also approved the uniform photographic copies of busi- 
ness records act. 

Kansas authorized cooperation with Missouri in estab- 
lishing by compact a Greater Kansas City Port District 
and a Greater Kansas City Port Authority. Major pur- 
pose is to unify operation of Fairfax Airport at Kansas 
City, Kansas, and the Municipal Airport at Kansas City, 
Missouri. Action by the Missouri Legislature remained 
necessary. 

Nevada adopted uniform photographic records of busi- 
ness and rendition of witnesses acts. 

New Mexico adopted Drafting Committee suggestions 
on exchange of tax information, and on_ insecticide, 
fungicide, herbicide and rodenticide. It enacted a uni- 
form common trust tund act, limited partnership act, and 
trustees accounting act. 

New York provided that the States of New York and 
New Jersey, each within their respective jurisdictions, 
may prescribe and amend penalties for violations of rules 
and regulations of the Port of New York Authority. 

North Dakota provided for reciprocity with other 
States in determining the gross estates of deceased per- 
sons for tax purposes. 

Rhode Island enacted legislation permitting interstate 
cooperation in handling fraud claims under unemploy 
ment compensation laws. 

Tennessee adopted the uniform extradition act. 

Utah enacted a tax information act, brucellosis and 
insecticide acts, and sex offenders legislation in line with 
suggestions by the Drafting Committee of the Council of 
State Governments; also the uniform narcotic drugs act. 

Washington adopted suggested Drafting Committee 
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legislation on veterans’ reemployment rights, exchang 
of tax information, insecticide, and deferred posting of 
checks in banking. 

Wyoming adopted the suggested insecticide law. 


Other Legislation 


There was much important legislation other than 
the categories that have been summarized. Addition 
actions included: 

Georgia outlawed the wearing of hoods and masks j 
public by persons over 16 at any time and on pri 
property without written permission of the owners. Burg 
ing of private crosses on private property without 
owner’s consent likewise was prohibited. 

Indiana outlawed membership in the Communist Pp 
or any other organization advocating overthrow of 
government. The law made it illegal to publish, ad 
cate, organize, or assemble for purposes of overthrowig ; 
the government. Violators are to be punished by mand 
tory imprisonment of one to three years. 

Jowa provided for revocation of all licenses of 
licensed business if intentional possession or willful keg 
ing of a gambling device is established. It is not neg 
sary to establish that the device actually has been 
for gambling. Slot machines, punch boards, roul Ct 
wheels, and poker tables, but not ordinary playing cardj 
are named as gambling devices. 

Kansas lifted rent controls in all except thirteen cow 
ties. It authorized cities to establish their own contre 
if they desired. 

Minnesota enacted a stand-by rent control law, to bg 
come effective if Federal rent control expires. It strengd 


ened laws providing penalties for “fixing” athletic event 
New York adopted various laws relating to crime af 
the judiciary. One of these established a girls’ term 
the New York City Courts, with exclusive jurisdiction 
all cases of delinquent girls from 16 to 21 years old. 
other increased from five to ten years the maximt 
prison term for persons convicted of bribing participam 
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in a sporting event. 

North Dakota authorized a State radio system for 
in police work both State and local, and in other Sta 
activities. 

Rhode Island authorized deduction from length of 
convict’s sentence two days for each month he has @ 
gaged in prison industries. For the first time since 19 
it authorized a commission to consolidate the genet 
and public laws of the State. The commission, with 
appropriation of $150,000, will include lawyers 
Supreme Court Justices. 

South Dakota appropriated $50,000 for recodificatid 
of laws—the first since the 1939 code was printed. 

Tennessee adopted a two-volume supplement to 
1932 Code of Tennessee and repealed a previous statu 
authorizing delegates from the State to a world con 
uent assembly. 








